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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE  OF  1937  OCTOBER 
YORK,  PA. 


Message  from  the  President 

Are  you  planning  to  attend  the 
37th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association  to  be 
held  at  York  on  October  21-22-23? 
Signs,  indications,  reasons,  all  point 
to  a meeting  of  more  than  usual  im- 
portance and  significance. 

NEWS:  There  are  mighty  stir- 
rings in  the  fields  of  adult  and  youth 
education  which  concern  and  affect 
libraries  and  library  service,  new 
dangers  and  new  possibilities  face 
libraries;  recent  library  developments 
in  the  state  and  nation  challenge  the 
attention  of  alert  librarians.  Up  to 
date,  authoritative,  first  hand  infor- 
mation on  these  matters  is  most  im- 
portant and  the  York  meeting  should 
have  a valuable  opportunity  to  secure 
information,  to  exchange  ideas  and 
experiences. 

CERTIFICATION:  The  pro- 
posed program  of  Standards  and  cer- 
tification for  the  public  libraries  of 
Pennsylvania  will  come  before  the 
Association  for  approval,  this  in  itself 
constitutes  an  epoch-making  occasion, 
the  explanation,  discussion,  action  on 
this  program  is  of  vital  interest  for 
all  public  library  staff  members. 

PROGRAM : We  are  expecting 
and  planning  for  an  especially  large 
meeting.  The  Program  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Alice 
Eaton,  with  Miss  Frances  Kelly  and 
Mr.  J.  Periam  Danton  as  members, 
is  sure  to  provide  a well  planned 
program  with  outstanding  speakers 
and  a wise  mingling  of  inspirational 
and  practical  meetings,  of  general 
and  special  group  sessions.  The  ex- 
hibits, under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 


Carl  W.  Hull,  will  be  varied  and 
important. 

PLACE:  While  York  was  chosen 
for  its  accessibility,  Miss  Katherine 
Shorey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Local  Arrangements,  has  a large 
and  active  committee  who  are  plan- 
ning to  demonstrate  that  York  excels 
as  a vacation  land  of  charm  and  va- 
riety. The  recreational  features  of  this 
meeting  will  be  memorable. 

UNITY : Have  you  paid  your 
membership  dues?  Are  you  sharing  in 
Association  activities?  Will  you  be  at 
York?  As  librarians,  we  are  in  differ- 
ent divisions  and  compartments  of 
the  same  boat,  we  have  common 
ideals,  the  same  problems,  hopes,  aims, 
ambitions,  a common  welfare  to  be 
promoted,  a solidarity  of  interest. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  P.L.A. 
is  an  occasion  to  strengthen  our  lead- 
ership, advance  our  standards,  in- 
crease our  unity. 

The  Program  Committee 

The  details  are  not  as  yet  worked 
out.  However,  plans  are  being  made 
to  bring  some  noted  speaker  to  the 
banquet  meeting.  If  it  is  possible  to 
secure  him  John  Mason  Brown  will 
be  there  to  tell  about  the  plays  to  be 
seen  at  the  New  York  theatres  for 
the  1937-8  season.  At  a special  lunch- 
eon session  for  school  and  children’s 
librarians  it  is  expected  to  have  as 
guest  speakers,  Pennsylvania  writers 
of  children’s  literature.  Miss  Alice 
Eaton  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
which  includes  Miss  Frances  Kelly  of 
Carnegie  Library  School,  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Danton,  librarian  of  Temple 
University’s  Sullivan  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 
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Committee  on  Local 
Arrangements 

York  feels  very  much  honored  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 
has  decided  to  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing here  in  October,  and  we  hope 
that  many  will  find  it  possible  to 
come  to  our  city.  We  have  one  of 
the  best  small  hotels  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Yorktowne,  and  our  new  library 
will  hold  open  house  for  all  the 
guests. 

York  is  a spot  of  considerable  his- 
toric interest  as  well  as  a place  of 
beauty,  and  there  is  much  for  the 
visitor  to  see.  A memorable  part  in 
the  Revolutionary  period  was  played 
by  this  city  when  for  nine  months  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
The  famous  Conway  Cabal  was 
planned  in  York  in  an  upstairs  room 
near  the  square,  and  while  this  build- 
ing and  the  building  where  Congress 
met  are  no  longer  standing  the  places 
are  marked  by  metal  tablets.  In  Civil 
War  days  the  city  was  invaded  by  the 
Southern  army  and  forced  to  provide 
food  for  the  groups  but  no  battle  took 
place  here.  The  Gettysburg  battlefield 
is  thirty  miles  west  of  here  on  the 
Lincoln  highway  and  is  easily  accessi- 
ble to  any  who  would  care  to  visit 
there. 

The  Historical  Society  of  York 
County  has  an  excellent  collection  of 
documentary  and  source  material  on 
the  early  history  of  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  Young  of  that 
society  will  be  glad  to  have  the  guests 
of  the  convention  visit  the  library  and 
see  the  historical  material. 

York  is  in  the  center  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  section  and  the  great 
farm  markets  that  are  open  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays  and  Saturdays  are  a 
source  of  great  interest  to  all  visitors, 
for  here  can  be  seen  the  Mennonite, 
Amish,  and  Dunkard  farmers  dressed 
in  their  characteristic  garb.  These 
markets  are  one  of  the  great  institu- 


tions of  the  city  and  are  patronized 
by  all  of  the  people,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  opportunity  which  these 
markets  offer  to  the  farmers  to  sell 
their  produce  at  full  price  is  the 
reason  for  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
York  county  farmers. 

Many  beautiful  churches  are  to  be 
seen  in  York  and  many  of  them  date 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Christ 
Lutheran  Church,  with  its  graceful 
spire  towering  over  the  center  square, 
is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  the  old 
Quaker  meetinghouse  on  West  Phil- 
adelphia street  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  William  Penn.  These  churches  are 
still  in  use  today  although  Christ 
Lutheran  has  been  remodeled.  In  the 
churchyard  of  the  beautiful  old  Pres- 
byterian church  near  the  library  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Constitution  is 
buried,  and  on  West  Market  street 
near  the  square  another  signer  is 
buried. 

Come  to  York  and  let  us  show  you 
all  of  the  points  of  interest  and  come 
especially  to  the  library  to  see  our 
beautiful  new  building. 

Katharine  Shorey 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Local 
Arrangements 


Continental  Congress  at  York 

One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago 
this  October  another  group  of  dele- 
gates were  called  to  a meeting  in 
York.  They  found  that  the  “Com- 
mittee on  Local  Arrangements”  had 
made  provision  for  the  delegates  to 
be  supplied  with  all  the  articles 
needed  by  themselves,  their  servants 
and  their  horses  at  cost!  Expense  ac- 
counts amounted  to  about  five  dol- 
lars a day  (Continental  money). 

York  held  an  important  place  in 
our  colonial  history,  and  here  it  was 
that  some  of  the  greatest  events  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  took  place. 
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September  1777  found  the  British 
advancing  on  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington defeated  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Brandywine.  Congress  in  session  at 
Philadelphia,  with  General  Howe’s 
army  only  fifteen  miles  away,  fearful 
that  the  city  might  also  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  re- 
move all  public  documents  and  the 
money  from  the  Treasury  to  some 
place  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and 
establish  a temporary  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

On  September  17,  they  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Lancaster.  Proceeding  on 
horseback  by  way  of  Bethlehem,  they 
arrived  at  Lancaster  on  September  26. 
Here,  too,  they  had  cause  for  fear,  as 
the  British  were  close  by.  They  there- 
fore decided  to  put  the  Susquehanna 
River  between  them  and  wended 
their  way  to  York,  where  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  Court  House 
on  September  30.  York  at  this  time 
was  a town  of  some  1800  inhabitants 
and  about  280  houses.  The  total  at- 
tendance at  the  Sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress was  67,  but  not  more  than  half 
of  these  were  present  at  one  time. 
Even  so,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
accommodations  at  the  public  taverns 
and  many  put  up  at  private  homes. 

In  order  that  the  public  might  be 
informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  the  printing  press  of  Hall 
and  Sellers,  of  Philadelphia  was 
brought  to  York.  This  press  formerly 
belonged  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  with 
whom  Hall  had  been  associated.  From 
January  to  June  1778  the  famous 
newspaper  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
which  was  founded  in  1728  and  pur- 
chased by  Franklin  in  1729,  was 
published  in  York. 


In  connection  with  this  meeting  of 
Congress  in  York,  we  have  a record 
of  the  first  known  request  by  letter 
for  a loan  of  books  from  the  State 
Library.  The  following  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  His  Excellency  Thomas 
Wharton,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  Lan- 
caster: 

York  Town,  Nov.  10,  1777 

Sir: 

A committee  of  Congress  have  oc- 
casion of  the  under  mentioned  Law 
Books,  which  one  of  them  sais  were 
in  the  Library  belonging  to  the  State 
in  Philada.,  therefore  I am  desired 
to  apply  to  you  for  the  immediate 
loan  of  them,  and  that  they  may  be 
sent  by  express. 

Daniel  Roberdeau 


Librarians  who  expect  to  at- 
tend the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association  Annual  Conference 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
State  Library  and  Museum  at 
Harrisburg  when  going  to  or 
from  York.  The  Library  and 
Museum  staff  would  appreciate 
meeting  the  librarians  to  whom 
they  render  service  throughout 
the  year.  Librarians  should 
know  the  plan  and  working  ar- 
rangement of  the  State  Library, 
which  is  housed  in  the  beautiful 
Education  Building.  The  Mu- 
seum offers  many  interesting 
displays;  historical,  educational 
and  inspirational. 

Joseph  L.  Rafter 

Director 

State  Library  and  Museum 
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BIOGRAPHY  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE* 


Talking  to  groups  of  high  school 
students  small  enough  for  informal 
discussion,  as  I have  done  so  often 
this  fall,  I have  been  struck  by 
the  frequency  with  which  the  same 
question  arises.  They  all,  apparently, 
want  to  know  where  ideas  for  books 
come  from.  Phrased  in  its  simplest 
form,  the  question  is,  “How  do  you 
think  of  things  to  write  about?” 
More  elaborately:  “Do  ideas  just 
drift  in,  or  do  you  go  out  into  the 
woods  and  think?”  Or,  to  the  delight 
of  my  family,  “Can  you  sit  down  and 
write  a book  right  off,  or  do  you  have 
to  wait  until  you  have  an  idea?” 

I think  perhaps  there  are  three 
main  sources  of  “inspiration”  for  the 
books  that  are  written  for  young 
people.  First,  the  author’s  own  life. 
“Little  Women”  is  of  course  the 
classic  example  of  a writer’s  girlhood 
transferred  almost  intact  into  a story. 
More  recently,  the  “Good  Master” 
has  arisen  out  of  Kate  Seredy’s  own 
childhood  in  Hungary,  and  “Roller 
Skates”  from  Ruth  Sawyer’s  wonder- 
ful year  of  independence  in  the  ’90’s. 
Or  the  writer’s  imagination  may  be 
touched  off  by  some  incident  or  place 
or  an  object,  as  was  Rachel  Field’s 
by  the  little  wooden  doll  in  the  an- 
tique shop  window.  Or  it  may  be 
captured  by  a conception  of  a person, 
either  imaginary  or  real.  If  the  person 
is  real,  the  book  emerges  as  biography. 

As  I look  back  on  my  own  child- 
hood, I cannot  remember  having  any 
biographies  to  read  except  the  Cheney 
and  Belle  Moses  biographies  of 
Louisa  Alcott,  which  I loved,  and  a 
succession  of  books  that  contained 
brief  and  superficial  accounts  of  a 
great  many  people.  The  best  of  them 
was  really  good:  “More  Than  Con- 
querors,” well  written  and  held  to- 


*Paper given  by  Elizabeth  Janet  Gray  at 
luncheon  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
School  Librarians  on  December  30,  1936. 


gether  by  its  theme  of  triumph  over 
handicap;  the  worst  were  mere  anec- 
dotes about  great  names  in  history, 
crowded  together  for  no  discernible 
reason.  I think  it  must  have  been 
considered  in  those  days  that  a child’s 
interest  span  was  too  short  to  stretch 
over  a whole  book  about  one  person, 
and  that  biography  was  a study  for 
earnest  adults. 

Since  then,  however,  our  whole 
attitude  toward  biography — for  adults 
as  well  as  for  young  people — has 
changed.  Our  passionate  interest  in 
other  people’s  lives,  of  which  the 
movie  magazines  and  the  newspaper 
persecution  of  prominent  people  give 
evidence,  has  been  directed  by  Ludwig 
and  Strachey  and  others  into  the 
channels  of  biography,  so  that  now 
such  books  as  Peattie’s  “Green 
Laurels,”  Constance  Rourke’s  “Au- 
dubon,” Chesterton’s  “Autobiogra- 
phy,” have  their  place  on  the  best 
seller  list. 

It  was  Sidney  Lee  who  defined 
biography  as  the  “truthful  transmis- 
sion of  personality,”  and  Virginia 
Woolf  elaborated  on  that,  saying 
that  “in  order  that  the  light  of  per- 
sonality may  shine  through,  facts 
must  be  manipulated,  some  must  be 
brightened,  others  shaded,  yet  in  the 
process  they  must  never  lose  their  in- 
tegrity.” Whereas  it  was  once  fashion- 
able to  begin  a book  with  the  subject’s 
grandparents  and  work  logically  up 
to  the  parish  and  date  of  his  birth, 
now  the  first  concern  of  the  biogra- 
pher is  to  paint  a vivid  picture  of  the 
subject  in  characteristic  action  that 
will  put  the  reader  at  once  under  the 
spell  of  a living  personality. 

Janet  Payne  Wfiitney’s  life  of 
Elizabeth  Fry  begins  with  the  Nor- 
wich mail  thundering  along  the  high- 
way. A red  line  across  the  road  ahead 
proves  as  they  draw  nearer  to  be 
seven  girls  in  scarlet  cloaks  standing 
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with  linked  arms,  impudently  deter- 
mined to  stop  the  crack  coach.  The 
horses  pound  nearer.  The  passenger 
outside,  a young  man,  is  delighted ; 
the  “inside”  is  scandalized.  He  is  a 
minister,  the  same  Parson  Woodforde 
of  whom  Virginia  Woolf  wrote  in 
the  “Second  Common  Reader,”  and 
he  recognizes  the  bad  girls  who,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  their  nefarious 
scheme,  feed  sugar  to  the  horses  and 
prance  round  the  coach  in  high  glee 
before  scampering  off  through  their 
own  gateway.  They  are  the  seven 
Gurney  sisters,  and  the  third  is 
Elizabeth — later  Elizabeth  Fry.  Al- 
though the  approach  to  this  biography 
is  psychological  rather  than  moral 
and  the  author’s  touch  light — and 
sure — rather  than  heavy,  the  great 
pioneer  of  prison  reform  loses  nothing 
of  her  stature  because  you  are  made 
to  feel  her  charm,  and  there  is  im- 
mediate inspirational  value  for  young 
people  in  the  fact  that  over  and  over 
she  did  the  first  small  thing  that 
came  to  her  hand — and  was  surprised 
to  find  how  big  it  could  grow.  At 
seventeen,  timidly,  she  invited  one 
small  boy  of  the  underprivileged  fac- 
tory children  to  her  home  on  Sunday 
evenings  to  learn  to  read  and  to  be 
read  to — and  soon  she  had  a school 
of  seventy  children.  Just  so  her  work 
in  the  prisons  began  with  flannel 
garments  for  the  babies  born  in 
Newgate. 

Though  “Elizabeth  Fry”  is  written 
for  adults,  older  girls  are  going  to 
love  it.  Another  of  this  year’s  biogra- 
phies is  written  for  children — and 
grown-ups  will  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 
(More  and  more  are  adult  and  chil- 
dren’s books  mingling  in  this  way.) 
Jeannette  Eaton’s  “Betsy’s  Napoleon” 
is  the  delightful  story  of  the  friend- 
ship of  lively  young  Betsey  Balcombe 
of  St.  Helena  Island  and  the  exiled 
Napoleon.  In  it  Miss  Eaton  has  done 
an  extremely  difficult  thing:  she  has 
made  Napoleon  live,  in  all  his  charm, 


his  gaiety,  his  caprice,  his  cruelty,  his 
greatness,  and  his  defeat.  You  see  it 
all  as  the  girl,  sometimes  puzzled, 
sometimes  hurt,  always  loyal,  sees  her 
dazzling  friend,  and  beyond  the  days 
of  his  exile  you  have  glimpses  of  the 
life  that  went  before. 

To  make  a man  or  woman  of  an- 
other day  live  for  the  modern  child, 
the  biographer  has  to  do  something 
besides  transmit,  truthfully,  a per- 
sonality; he  must  paint  in  the  back- 
ground in  detail,  the  life  of  the 
period  and  the  place.  An  adult,  read- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century,  can 
from  his  previous  knowledge  supply 
customs,  costumes,  ways  of  thinking, 
for  himself ; the  child  may  be  making 
his  first  venture  into  the  period,  and 
he  has  to  have  things  explained  to 
him.  I think  that  one  reason  why 
Cornelia  Meigs’s  “Invincible  Louisa” 
has  all  the  absorbing  charm  of  fiction 
is  that  she  has  pictured  Louisa  Alcott 
for  us  in  her  time  and  in  her  circle. 
She  gives  us  Germantown  and  the 
friends  who  lived  at  Wyck,  she  gives 
us  Bronson  Alcott  as  he  appeared  to 
others  as  well  as  to  Louisa,  and 
Emerson  as  a friend  and  neighbor, 
the  flavor  of  Concord — as  Hildegarde 
Hawthorne,  in  “The  Poet  of  Craigie 
House”  gives  us  Cambridge  and  its 
life,  its  houses,  its  people  and  the 
handsome  and  popular  poet  moving 
among  them.  Or  as  she  gave  us  earlier 
in  the  book  “Portland”  at  the  time 
of  the  war  of  1812,  and  a little  boy 
on  the  hill  above  the  harbor  watching 
the  ships  below,  the  puffs  of  smoke 
and  the  belated  roar  of  the  cannon. 

From  the  writer’s  point  of  view  I 
can  speak  of  the  work  and  the  fun  of 
searching  out  and  finding  the  small 
human  incidents,  the  little  events  that 
by  touching  a young  reader’s  own  ex- 
perience make  him  feel  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  other  day  often  thought 
and  acted  as  he  might  himself.  Two 
details  of  this  kind  that  I went  to 
considerable  lengths  to  dig  up  out  of 
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the  boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  may 
illustrate  my  point. 

One  was  Lucky  Brown’s  fireside. 
Scott,  reminiscing  of  his  school  days, 
wrote  that  he  had  a little  party  of 
staunch  adherents  who  gathered  round 
him  at  Lucky  Brown’s  fireside  in 
winter  playhours  to  hear  him  tell 
tales.  He  did  not  explain  further,  nor 
did  Lockhart,  nor  Borrow,  who  was 
at  the  High  School  only  a few  years 
later.  But  I thought  it  might  be  sig- 
nificant, and  I kept  hunting  till  at 
last  I found  it,  in  an  old  book  in  a 
little  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Public  Library. 

Lucky  Brown  lived  in  the  High 
School  Wynd,  the  narrow  lane  be- 
tween the  High  School  and  the  Cow- 
gate.  She  made  pies  and  tarts  and  a 
kind  of  toffee  called  jube,  and  every 
day  at  recess  time  she  would  fill  a 
barrow  with  these  delicacies,  hustle 
her  husband  James  into  a clean  apron 
and  send  him  up  to  the  High  School 
yard  to  sell  them.  Some  of  the  boys, 
however,  went  down  to  Lucky 
Brown’s  kitchen,  where  they  took 
their  jube  to  her  basket  of  spices  and 
essences  and  flavored  it  according  to 
their  taste;  then  they  would  retire 
into  the  ingleneuk  by  the  big  fire,  and 
young  Walter,  whose  head  was  teem- 
ing with  ballads  and  history  and  his 
own  imaginings,  would  spin  yarns  for 
them. 

The  other  was  the  name  and  per- 
sonality of  the  “lady  of  distinction” 
who  gave  the  George  Square  lads  the 
banner  that  they  defended  against 
the  roughnecks  from  the  Potterrow 
in  that  famous  bicker  in  which  Green 
Breeks  was  cut  down.  Probably  I 
could  have  found  her  in  Edinburgh, 
but  I didn’t  get  the  clue  I needed 
until,  stopping  over  in  London  before 
I sailed  for  home,  I found  it  in  the 
British  Museum  Library.  She  was 
Elizabeth,  Countess — later  Duchess 
— of  Sutherland,  six  years  older  than 
young  Scott.  I saw  her  portrait,  and 


a lovely  young  thing  she  was,  and  I 
read  about  her  childhood  in  Edin- 
burgh, how  she  raised  her  own  regi- 
ment of  Sutherland  Fencibles  when 
she  was  twelve  and  reviewed  them  in 
George  Square,  and  how  she  went 
out  riding  every  day  on  a black  horse, 
with  her  anxious  grandmother  follow- 
ing close  behind  in  a chaise.  Later — 
this  doesn’t  come  into  the  book  but  it 
interested  me — she  went  to  London 
and  became  quite  a person.  She  mar- 
ried George  Leveson-Gower,  who  was 
made  ambassador  to  France,  and 
Scott’s  Lady  Elizabeth,  still  in  her 
twenties,  was  the  same  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  who  helped  Marie  An- 
toinette to  get  off  on  that  ill-fated 
flight  to  Varennes. 

Neither  of  these  bits  of  background, 
which  I labored  over,  would  go  into 
an  adult  biography — they  are  not  in 
Lockhart’s  “Life  of  Scott,”  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  great  biographies 
of  all  time — and  yet  I felt,  and  feel, 
that  they  had  their  place  and  purpose 
in  a story  for  young  people  of  Scott’s 
boyhood. 

It  is  easy  to  evolve  theories  about 
writing  biography.  In  fact,  after  you 
have  written  one,  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible not  to  formulate  theories  that 
just  exactly  fit  it,  but  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  most  important 
thing,  both  for  writer  and  for  reader, 
is  the  choice  of  subject.  A writer  can 
scarcely  make  a person  live  whom  he 
does  not  genuinely  love.  A young 
reader  is  entitled  to  a subject  that 
arouses  his  enthusiasm  and  his  loyalty. 

Children  expect  a good  deal  of 
their  books — but  no  more  than  they 
are  entitled  to  receive.  They  demand 
first  of  all  to  be  interested.  And  then 
less  consciously,  they  want  something 
else.  In  their  own  lives  they  have 
problems  that  are  larger  and  more 
far-reaching  than  we  sometimes  real- 
ize; they  are  forging  their  own  tools 
for  dealing  with  them ; they  need  help 
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— and  they  look  for  it,  as  we  do,  in  to  be  found  in  stories  of  fine  and 
the  books  they  read.  I think  it  is  often  courageous  lives. 


EUGENE  O’NEILL— AN  APPRECIATION* 


We  Americans  are  notorious  for 
our  ability  to  discover  things.  We  are 
not,  however,  quite  so  notable  for  our 
ability  to  discover  people.  Customarily 
we  wait  until  some  one  of  our  more 
accomplished  figures  contributes  to 
the  general  shock  of  things,  or  ac- 
quires recognition  abroad,  to  pin  upon 
him  the  badge  of  our  full  approval. 
It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
Eugene  O’Neill  did  not  receive  major 
American  recognition  until  he  drama- 
tized “Strange  Interlude,”  a play  of 
doubtful  artistic  merit,  but  of  such 
pathologic  frankness  that  the  Boston- 
ians thought  it  fit  to  publish  a pamph- 
let composed  of  the  more  lurid  pas- 
sages to  prove  to  the  general  public 
just  how  shocking  the  whole  creation 
was.  Furthermore,  it  is  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  O’Neill  has  but 
recently  received  the  Nobel  Prize  that 
there  has  arisen  a new  nationwide  in- 
terest in  the  man  and  his  works. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this 
man?  Of  his  life,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  has  so  far  been  one  filled  with  the 
sort  of  adventure  that  makes  front- 
page material.  Yet,  although  O’Neill 
has  not  put  any  ban  of  secrecy  on  his 
personal  activities,  he  has  so  far  man- 
aged to  keep  his  life  very  consider- 
ably to  himself.  As  a matter  of  fact 
O’Neill  news  in  the  newspaper  is  a 
rare  thing,  and  the  O’Neill  portrait 
is  even  rarer.  Born  in  New  York, 
almost  in  the  theatre  itself,  in  the 
year  1888,  the  son  of  an  actor — one 
time  matinee  idol,  James  O’Neill — 
he  struck  the  theatre  in  his  earlier  life 
only  to  fly  off  from  it  at  a tangent  of 
dissatisfaction  with  its  artificial  and 

*Paper  given  at  P.S.E.A.  meeting,  Harris- 
burg, December  30,  1936  before  the  Library 
Round  Table — Pennsylvania  Council  of  School 
Librarians. 


stereotyped  ways.  But  his  early  ad- 
ventures in  life  — which  included 
Princeton  University,  Baker’s  47 
Workshop,  work  with  the  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company,  underground 
knowledge  of  sailors’  dives,  and  a 
stretch  “on  the  beach”  at  Buenos 
Aires — also  encompassed  some  actual 
experience  with  the  theatre  in  the 
capacity  of  minor  actor  and  stage 
manager.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
after  his  physical  breakdown  in  1912- 
13  and  his  following  sojourn  in  a 
sanatorium  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think  for  long  hours,  that 
he  began  to  consider  the  theatre  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a playwright. 
And  this  marked  the  beginning  of  his 
apprentice  years.  When  he  came  to 
Provincetown  theatre  in  1916,  he 
brought  with  him  a trunkful  of  scrips 
and  something  resembling  a hope  of  a 
hearing.  This  he  received  and,  with 
their  first  knowledge  of  the  one-act 
plays  O’Neill  had  by  this  time  writ- 
ten, the  people  of  the  Provincetown 
theatre  (then  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Cram  Cook)  realized  that 
they  had  found  in  this  gangling  young 
dramatic  fury  a reason  for  being. 

All  of  O’Neill,  the  playwright,  de- 
velops slowly  with  reference  to  his 
work  as  a whole.  In  the  one-act  plays 
is  to  be  found  the  initial  germ  of  all 
that  comes  later.  There  is  the  hard, 
but  sympathetic  treatment  of  people, 
particularly  of  the  people  of  the  sea 
in  the  so-called  S.  S.  Glencairn  plays. 
There  is  the  love  of  dialect  in  the 
portrayal  of  character  which  develops 
so  constantly  in  O’Neill.  There  is  the 
strong,  violent  emotional  power,  and 
the  romantic  sentimentalism  (again 
particularly  of  the  sea  people — for  in- 
stance, Yank),  and  the  use  of  irony 
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to  intensify  dramatic  situation.  As  in 
Hardy,  so  much  that  is  poignantly 
tragic  in  the  plays  of  O’Neill,  arises 
from  the  pain  of  having  the  right 
thing  happen  too  late  to  do  any  real 
good.  There  is  a forecasting  of  the 
atmosphere  of  “Anna  Christie”  in 
the  drug-dull  atmosphere  of  “The 
Long  Voyage  Home,”  and  in  super- 
stitious love-fear  of  the  sea  that  is 
expressed  in  “Bound  East  for  Car- 
diff.” Most  important,  there  are  early 
echoings  of  that  favorite  of  O’Neill 
characters,  the  hypersensitive  man 
who  is  not  quite  at  home  in  the 
world:  the  line  from  Smitty  to  Rob- 
ert Mayo,  to  Ponce  DeLeon,  to  Dion 
Anthony,  is  not  an  indirect  one.  Be- 
yond all  this  there  is,  it  must  be  said, 
a dramatic  vitality  in  many  of  these 
early  one-acters  that  rivals  anything 
the  playwright  accomplished  later  and 
lifts  such  pieces  as  “Bound  East  for 
Cardiff,”  “Moon  of  the  Caribees,” 
and  “The  Dreamy  Kid,”  far  above 
apprentice  work. 

But  it  was  not  until  1920  with  the 
production  of  “Beyond  the  Horizon,” 
that  the  name  of  O’Neill  was  Broad- 
way publicized.  With  the  final  cur- 
tain of  this  play  at  which  Andy, 
standing  above  the  body  of  his 
brother,  cries  to  Ruth — “God  damn 
you,  you  never  told  him,”  the  Amer- 
ican theatre  realized  that  here  was  a 
playwright  who  had  an  extraordinary 
integrity.  With  “The  Emperor  Jones,” 
many  months  later,  it  realized  that, 
in  addition  to  dramatic  integrity  and 
emotional  fire,  there  was  also  present 
in  this  man  O’Neill  the  high  courage 
necessary  to  break  the  routine  of  ac- 
cepted techniques,  and  the  iron  law 
of  three  acts  was  thrown  firmly  aside 
to  make  way  for  the  play  in  scenes. 
From  this  period  on  Eugene  O’Neill 
rose  from  triumph  to  triumph — with 
a healthy  number  of  failures  inter- 
vening— until  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  artistic  triumph  there  came 


great  public  recognition  with  “Strange 
Interlude”  and  “Mourning  Becomes 
Electra,”  both  plays  of  extreme  the- 
atrical effectiveness,  but  debatable 
wholeness  of  worth. 

Whatever  may  be  the  contribution 
of  O’Neill  to  the  theatre  in  the  whole 
panorama  of  his  work,  at  least  six  of 
the  longer  plays  stand  out  with  living 
clarity  and  lasting  power.  The  first 
of  these  is  “Beyond  the  Horizon.”  A 
tragedy  of  disillusion,  it  becomes  a 
dream  of  life  beautifully  and  sensi- 
tively wrought.  It  is  the  story  of  three 
failures,  all  of  whom  come  to  one  or 
another  kind  of  ruin  because  they  are 
fleeing  from  their  rightful  heritage; 
Robert  from  the  restless  search  for 
strange,  unknown  things  “beyond  the 
horizon”;  Andrew  from  his  natural 
kinship  with  the  soil ; and  Ruth  from 
her  natural  kinship  with  the  practical 
man  because  of  a temporary  infatua- 
tion with  the  dreamer.  And  of  these 
the  greatest  tragedy  is  Andy’s  be- 
cause he,  wedded  to  reality,  flees 
farthest  into  the  romantic  morasses 
of  speculation.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  dramatic  poetry  in  this  play,  the 
poetry  of  O’Neill  at  his  best — not 
the  wonder  of  words,  but  the  wonder 
of  emotion. 

Second  comes  “The  Emperor 
Jones,”  a departure  not  only  from 
the  form  of  three  acts  but  also  from 
the  well-balanced  cast  of  characters 
in  that  it  amounts  to  a kind  of  glori- 
fied monologue.  It  is  a powerful  study 
of  mental  and  moral  retrogression 
that  so  infects  the  soul  of  the  ob- 
server with  the  disease  of  Jones,  that 
he  goes  away  from  a performance  of 
the  play  feeling  that  here  is  the  trag- 
edy of  all  mankind — the  lust  for 
power — in  one  tragic  monument.  The 
picture  of  Jones,  destroyed  between 
civilization  and  the  primitive  (a  proof 
of  what  would  happen  to  most  of  us 
who  are  touched  with  civilization  if 
we  were  suddenly  to  choose  the  glam- 
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orous  but  nebulous  road  “back  to 
nature”)  is  so  strong  a one  that  it 
becomes  the  personal  property  of 
everyone  who  beholds  it  and  raises 
the  inevitable  speculation  that  “there, 
but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I.” 

Of  equal  power,  but  of  less  uni- 
versal application  (perhaps  because  it 
is  nowise  symbolic,  but  entirely  indi- 
vidual) is  “Anna  Christie.”  Moti- 
vating this  is  the  kindly  right  of  the 
erring  to  redeem  themselves.  In  this 
case,  the  redemption  comes  through 
the  cleansing  power  of  the  sea,  ma- 
terially represented  in  the  love  of 
Matt  Burke  for  Anna,  and  in  purifi- 
cation through  suffering,  dramatically 
limned  in  the  possible  loss  of  that 
love.  And  whatever  of  happiness  there 
may  be  for  Anna  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  play  is  right  and  just  if  the  basic 
thesis  of  the  play  is  to  be  upheld  at 
all.  Just  as  Robert  had  won  his  right 
to  voyage  beyond  the  horizon,  so  has 
Anna  won  her  right — through  pain — 
to  a little  place  in  the  occasional  sun- 
shine that  filters  through  the  fog  that 
fills  so  much  of  her  life  and  the  lives 
of  those  around  her.  Incidentally, 
Anna  is  one  of  the  few  great  feminine 
characterizations  in  O’Neill  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  a sisterhood  in 
which  Christine,  and  Eleanor  Cape 
and  Nina  Leeds  must  necessarily  be 
lesser  figures. 

One  of  the  most  scorching  revela- 
tions of  the  personal  limitations  of 
love  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  the- 
atre, has  been  written  in  “Welded” 
( 1923),  in  which  the  conflict  between 
love  and  possessiveness  is  unfolded 
with  such  emotional  heat  that  it 
swreeps  over  the  stage  in  hot  and 
staggering  breaths.  Unfortunately,  the 
device  of  lighting  only  the  two  cen- 
tral characters  in  this  play  seems  to 
have  detracted  the  attention  of  most 
people  from  the  essential  emotional 
magnificence  and  the  play  itself  is  too 
often  passed  over  without  proper  ap- 
preciation. 


The  passion  of  possessiveness,  and 
its  devastating  effect  on  human  lives, 
is  presented  with  shuddering  distinct- 
ness in  “Desire  Under  the  Elms,” 
another  of  the  O’Neill  greats.  Too 
often  it  has  been  compared  to  the 
inexorable  progress  of  a Greek  trag- 
edy. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
it  has  far  more  to  say  to  us  than  any 
three  of  the  Greek  tragedies  with 
their  sterile  beauty  put  together.  The 
manner  in  which  the  master  posses- 
siveness of  Ephriam  Cabot  dominates 
the  variant  possessivenesses  of  his 
weak  but  combative  son,  Eben,  and 
his  strong  but  love-eaten  wife,  Abbie, 
even  beyond  the  arm  of  tragedy, 
forms  one  of  the  strongest  dramatic 
studies  in  all  O’Neill,  and  makes  us 
inevitably  feel  that  he  has  never 
wrought  more  effectively  a picture  of 
combat  than  here. 

In  like  manner,  he  has  never 
wrought  a more  uneasily  touching 
picture  of  sensitivity  than  in  “The 
Great  God  Brown,”  in  the  figure  of 
the  distraught  Dion  Anthony.  This 
is  O’Neill’s  Faust-play,  but  the  outer 
shell  that  appears  before  the  world  a 
successful  man  secretly  motivated  by 
the  unhappy  spirit  that  is  pagan  Dion. 
In  this  play  O’Neill  considers  the 
question  of  “Whither  Man?”,  but  it 
is  not  that  so  much  that  matters  as 
the  subtle  beauty  with  which  Dion 
and  Cybel — the  earth  mother  of  men 
—are  depicted.  Dion  comes  close  to 
being  the  greatest  of  O’Neill’s  more 
complicated  characterizations  and,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  is  much  of  a 
symbol,  he  is,  in  this  neurotic  age, 
even  more  of  an  individual.  The  play 
itself  is  full  of  a subtle  and  haunting 
power,  and  if  the  last  few  minutes 
are  muddled  in  meaning  and  baffling, 
this  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  detract 
from  the  opaline  glow  of  the  drama 
as  a whole. 

No  intimation  is  being  made  here 
that  the  remainder  of  O’Neill’s  plays 
are  lesser  creations  than  those  already 
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considered.  But  they  are  less  consis- 
tently good,  and  in  the  cases  of  “Laz- 
arus Laughed”  and  “Dynamo,”  drama 
has  been  swamped  by  pseudo-philoso- 
phy and  over-concentrated  psychology. 
But  such  matters  as  this  do  not  de- 
tract from  the  whole  glory  of  Eugene 
O’Neill.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Amer- 
ican playwrights  who  has  revealed  a 
consistent  courage  in  his  own  lights. 
Writing  as  such,  he  has  moulded  in 
words  the  passion  of  emotion  which 
is  his  birthright,  and  has  given  to  the 
theatre  a vision  of  his  own  which  he 


has  Avrought  more  out  of  himself 
than  out  of  his  experience,  more  out 
of  his  dream  of  life  than  his  knowl- 
edge of  it.  His  greatness  lies  in  the 
elasticity  of  his  emotional  strength, 
in  his  ability  to  depict  conflict  with 
unerring  dramatic  accuracy.  But  it 
also  lies  in  the  pain  with  which  he 
observes  man,  as  the  spirit  of  man, 
soaring  upwards,  is  drawn  inevitably 
back  by  the  timorous,  flinching  flesh. 

Dr.  Beaumont  Bruestle 

Temple  University 


HARVEST  OF  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS* 


There  has  always  been  a great  lack 
of  authentic  advance  information  on 
the  new  children’s  books,  therefore 
in  the  last  two  weeks  I have  read 
fifty  which  have  been  sent  to  me  by 
the  publishers.  I am  grateful  to  them 
for  their  co-operation  in  helping  me 
to  prepare  this  talk  for  you.  A great 
believer  in  the  good  old  books  for  the 
new  generation,  nevertheless,  I feel 
we  need  to  keep  abreast  of  the  output 
and  add  to  our  collections  for  the 
children  within  our  means  and  abil- 
ity. All  the  books  on  the  list  are  not 
unreservedly  recommended  for  all 
libraries.  In  the  course  of  the  talk  I 
shall  note  the  outstanding  ones  and 
recommend  for  purchase  by  the 
smaller  libraries.  You  will,  of  course, 
tise  your  judgment  in  adding  to  your 
collections  the  ones  that  will  make 
special  appeal  to  your  children.  All 
the  books  listed  have  some  value,  but 
some  are  more  noteworthy  for  their 
illustrations  and  others  for  content. 
The  grouping  in  the  course  of  the 
review  will  be  for  interest  rather 
than  for  age  because  very  often  the 
interest  bridges  over  the  difficulty  in 
the  mechanics  of  reading  and  the 
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younger  child  enjoys  a book  intended 
for  his  older  brothers,  conversely  it  is 
true  that  even  a simple  book  will  ap- 
peal if  the  subject  matter  is  satisfying 
to  the  interest. 

Our  children  plainly  demonstrate 
to  us  by  their  interest  in  the  comic 
strip  that  they  need  and  want  humor. 
The  following  books  fill  this  need  and 
are  recommended  for  it:  Bannerman, 
“Sambo  and  the  Twins”  (Stokes, 
$1.00)  is  written  as  a sequel  to  the 
old  favorite  “Little  Black  Sambo” 
but  the  author  has  done  a very  medi- 
ocre piece  of  work  and  I am  sorry 
that  she  didn’t  leave  the  original 
story  without  a sequel ; duBois,  “Giant 
Otto”  and  “Otto  at  Sea”  (Viking  at 
65c)  the  marvelous  adventures  of  a 
dog  large  enough  to  be  the  companion 
of  Paul  Bunyan’s  “Great  Blue  Ox,” 
Babe;  the  Evers  in  “Merry  Mouse” 
(Farrar  75c)  have  told  us  what  hap- 
pened to  the  little  mouse  who  ran  up 
the  clock  in  “Hickory  Dickory  Dock.” 
Books  of  etiquette  are  always  of  in- 
terest and  “Manners  Can  Be  Fun” 
(Morrow,  $2.00)  by  Munro  Leaf 
tells  children  what  to  do  both  by  pic- 
tures and  text  in  a hilariously  humor- 
ous fashion.  The  author  of  “Magic 
Pudding”  (Farrar,  $1.50)  always 
found  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  most 
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unsatisfactory  because  Alice  was  never 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  food  in  the 
story,  she  was  merely  introduced  to  it. 
So,  Norman  Lindsay  has  written  a 
book  in  which  the  Pudding  not  only 
enjoys  being  eaten  but  never  dimin- 
ishes with  the  eating  and  is  “steak 
and  kidney  pudding”  or  “plum  pud- 
ding” or  whatever  flavor  the  eater 
desires.  All  of  the  books  except  “Sam- 
bo and  the  Twins”  are  recommended 
but  only  the  last  two  for  the  small 
library. 

All  children  have  a perennial  inter- 
est in  animals  and  the  list  contains 
books  that  will  be  satisfying  to  both 
older  and  younger  children.  The  first 
one,  “Billy  Butter”  (Macmillan, 
$2.00),  written  and  illustrated  by 
the  Haders  is  a story  of  a goat  on 
Telegraph  Hill  in  San  Francisco. 
Without  using  photographic  accuracy 
the  Haders  have  caught  the  spirit  and 
charm  of  San  Francisco  in  the  illus- 
trations. The  story  is  simple  but  the 
illustrations  make  the  book  worth 
while.  Bryan,  “Tammie  and  That 
Puppy”  was  received  too  late  to  be 
put  on  the  list.  It  is  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  & Co.  and  is  another 
picture  book  of  dogs.  A second  dog 
book  is  “Tally-Ho”  (Harcourt, 
$1.75)  by  the  Johnsons.  The  dog  of 
this  story  is  a Dalmatian  spotted 
coach  dog  who  among  other  adven- 
tures is  the  pet  of  a New  York  fire 
company  but  finally  goes  to  live  on  a 
farm  where  his  ability  as  a pointer  is 
trained.  In  “Fierce-Face”  (Dutton, 
$1.50),  Mukerji  has  written  a satis- 
fying story  of  jungle  animals,  tigers; 
the  illustrations  are  especially  note- 
worthy, being  by  Dorothy  Lathrop.  A 
book  whose  illustrations  are  its  prin- 
cipal charm  is  “Mittens”  (Harper, 
$1.50)  by  Newberry.  Mittens,  a cat, 
is  shown  in  a variety  of  charming 
poses,  and  I,  who  am  no  lover  of  cats, 
liked  the  book  because  of  the  pictures. 
The  Robinsons  have  done  a compan- 


ion volume  to  their  “Elephants,”  this 
time  “Lions”  (Harper,  $1.75).  The 
double  page  illustrations  are  extremely 
good,  but  the  smaller  ones  in  the  text 
are  only  mediocre.  When  I wanted  to 
make  a note  of  the  next  book  it  could 
not  be  found  anywhere  in  the  library 
and  finally  I discovered  that  my  chief 
had  taken  it  home  to  read  and  enjoy. 
That,  I think,  is  what  will  happen 
to  Stong,  “No-Sitch:  The  Hound” 
(Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  $2.00).  The 
boys  will  take  it  out  but  it  will  be 
the  fathers  who  will  read  and  enjoy 
it.  Now  I know  that  fishes  are  not 
small  animals,  but  where  to  put 
Smalley’s  “Do  You  Know  About 
Fishes?”  was  a question.  (Morrow, 
$1.25.)  So  here  it  is.  Like  her  other 
books  with  its  simple  information,  its 
accuracy  is  guaranteed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  “Mittens”  and  “Tammie 
and  That  Puppy”  all  of  this  group  is 
recommended  for  the  small  library. 

The  Fall  Harvest  shows  a particu- 
larly good  crop  of  historical  stories 
and  several  that  are  specially  recom- 
mended for  their  local  interest  to 
Pennsylvania  librarians.  The  first  on 
my  list,  Allee,  “Off  to  Philadelphia” 
(Houghton,  $2.00)  is  another  story 
of  the  Lancaster  girls,  with  its  charm 
of  Quaker  manners  and  its  slight 
trace  of  wholesome  romance  will  ap- 
peal to  girls.  The  biographical  sketch 
of  George  Washington  (Doubleday, 
$2.00)  written  and  illustrated  by 
d'Aulaire  is  another  of  the  books 
whose  format  prevents  them  being 
used  by  the  children  who  are  inter- 
ested in  their  content,  being  of  picture 
book  size.  The  illustrations  certainly 
do  not  have  a Virginia  background, 
although  they  are  very  decorative  in 
character.  Most  children  like  a story 
about  a house  in  a tree.  The  house  of 
the  “Oak  Tree  House”  (Longmans, 
$1.50)  is  located  in  a large  oak  grow- 
ing on  an  island  of  ground  in  the 
midst  of  the  king’s  highway,  and  was 
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given  to  an  old  woman  and  an  old 
man  by  the  young  King  Edward  VI 
of  England.  It  has  the  charm  of  a 
fairy  tale  while  giving  the  feeling  of 
being  a story  of  real  people.  Another 
Pennsylvania  story  that  is  recom- 
mended is  Henners’  “Lydia”  (Double- 
day, $2.00)  by  Angeli.  This  book 
came  to  me  at  noon  of  the  day  I left 
for  Erie,  but  I couldn’t  resist  the  charm 
of  its  illustrations  so  I read  it  and 
included  it  in  the  talk  although  it 
isn’t  on  the  list.  The  author  is  very 
evidently  sympathetic  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  and  an  interested  stu- 
dent of  their  present  day  manners 
and  customs.  I have  always  wanted 
to  know  something  about  covered 
bridges.  Cornelia  Meigs’  book,  “The 
Covered  Bridge”  ( Macmillan,  $2.00) 
gives  a graphic  picture  of  the  use  and 
the  importance  of  these  bridges  in  the 
days  when  they  were  plentiful  over 
the  country  with  a story  of  one  and  a 
boy  and  girl  who  lived  near  it  in  the 
1700’s.  Tousey’s  “Jerry  and  the  Pony 
Express”  (Doubleday,  $1.00)  is  good 
material  on  this  period  of  American 
history  of  which  so  little  has  been 
written  for  children.  The  book  will 
not  be  readily  taken  by  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended  because  it  has  a 
picture  book  format.  For  many  years 
we  have  used  in  the  children’s  room, 
Crump’s  “Og,  Son  of  Fire”  because 
it  graphically  describes  life  and  cus- 
toms of  prehistoric  days.  Now  we 
have  Trents’  “In  the  Stone  Age” 
(Harcourt,  $2.00)  a much  better 
written  account  of  the  development 
of  man  in  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
fire  as  a protection  and  to  add  to  his 
pleasure  by  teaching  him  to  cook  his 
food  and  so  enjoy  it.  Of  this  group  I 
am  recommending  to  you  the  books 
by  Allee,  Angeli,  Hunt,  Tousey  and 
Trent  for  purchase  if  you  are  in  a 
small  library. 

To  Eastern  children  who  have  not 
seen  Pilchuck  Julia  sitting  on  the 
corner  in  dirty  rags  covered  by  a 


dirty  shawl,  fastened  by  a large  safety 
pin ; face,  hands,  and  person  far  from 
clean,  selling  baskets,  the  Indian  is 
still  a romantic  figure.  Two  of  these 
books — Coatsworth,  “Sword  of  the 
Wilderness”  ( Macmillan,  $2.00)  and 
Robinson,  “Sachim  Bird”  (Dutton, 
$2.00)  concern  the  life  of  a white 
boy  among  the  Indians.  In  the  first 
mentioned,  the  boy  was  kidnapped  and 
spent  the  winter  in  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, where,  in  spite  of  hardships,  he 
learned  much  from  the  Indians  and  a 
French  girl  captive.  The  story  is  of 
the  time  of  the  early  settlement  in  the 
colonies.  The  other  concerns  a boy, 
who,  to  escape  cruel  treatment  from 
the  captain  of  an  English  trading 
vessel,  leaves  the  boat  and  makes 
friends  with  the  Indians.  The  locale 
of  the  story  is  Maine  and  in  the  days 
before  there  were  white  settlements. 
Both  of  these  books  are  well  worth 
while  and  are  recommended.  The 
other  two  Indian  books  are  Means, 
“Tangled  Waters”  (Houghton, 
$2.00)  and  Scacheri,  “Indians  To- 
day” (Harcourt,  $2.00)  concern  the 
Navajos  and  their  reservation  life. 
“Tangled  Waters”  is  an  arraignment 
of  the  white  man’s  treatment  of  the 
Indian  and  is  not  very  well  done. 
This  book  is  not  recommended  for 
purchase  although  I know  where  I 
can  use  it  in  my  library  because  of 
Indian  projects  in  schools.  The  other 
one  shows  charming  photographs  of 
modern  Indians  giving  many  poses  to 
illustrate  the  simple  text  concerning 
their  modern  manners,  life  and  cus- 
toms. It  is  also  recommended  for  the 
small  library. 

There  are  a number  of  stories  this 
fall  about  children  in  various  sections 
of  our  own  country  of  various  ages, 
and  various  backgrounds.  The  first, 
Credle,  “Little  Jeemes  Henry”  (Nel- 
son, $1.50)  is  written  (and  illustrated 
by  the  author)  of  a little  negro  boy 
who  is  quite  typical  of  his  class.  He 
looks,  acts,  thinks  as  many  such  chil- 
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dren  do  whom  I have  known.  His 
adventures  make  an  interesting  story 
for  children  who  know  nothing  of 
this  class  of  American  from  their  per- 
sonal contact.  DuBois,  “Peter  and 
Penny  Plant  a Garden”  (Stokes, 
$1.25)  is  a manual  on  gardens  for 
younger  children  and  it  begins  as 
such  garden  books  should  in  Sep- 
tember before  the  garden  is  to  pro- 
duce its  fruits  and  flowers  in  May, 
June,  July,  and  August.  Three  stories 
of  little  girls  with  varying  back- 
grounds, but  all  for  the  child  who  has 
just  graduated  from  fairy  tales  and 
wants  a story  about  other  little  girls 
like  herself  are:  Philips’  “Saucy 

Betsy”  (Houghton,  $2.00),  a story 
of  a little  girl,  named  for  her  grand- 
father’s sloop,  spending  a vacation 
visiting  relations  at  a Maine  light- 
house; Simon’s  “Teeny  Gay”  (Dut- 
ton, $2.00),  a story  of  a little  girl  in 
Mississippi  with  its  floods  and  house- 
boat colonies  and  families,  which  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  well  known  artist, 
Howard  Simon;  Seredy’s  “Listening” 
(Viking,  $2.00),  the  third  one,  tells 
of  a little  girl,  who,  while  visiting 
New  Jersey  at  the  very  old  farm  house 
of  her  uncle,  learns  to  listen  for  all 
the  stories  that  houses,  woods,  animals, 
and  people  tell  her.  Mansfield,  “Mc- 
Allister Patrol”  (Farrar,  $1.75)  and 
Weber,  “Rocking  Chair  Ranch” 
(Houghton,  $2.00)  are  two  mystery 
stories  with  varying  backgrounds. 
The  first,  a story  of  a forest  patrol 
and  the  second,  fife  on  a cattle  ranch 
turned  into  a dairy  farm.  In  the  first, 
a very  capable  young  person  solves  a 
not  altogether  impossible  but  very 
improbable  mystery  in  a United  States 
Forest  Reserve.  There  is  a dash  of 
romance.  In  the  other,  against  great 
odds,  the  heroine  makes  a success  of 
her  dairy  herd.  There  are  three  dashes 
in  this,  romance,  religion,  and  humor. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  own 
American  authors  are  producing  for 
our  children  stories  of  other  lands. 


We  have  long  used  the  excellent 
translations  into  English  of  stories 
enjoyed  by  foreign  children;  but  now 
come  authors  with  tales  of  France, 
Spain,  Japan,  Norway,  Africa,  Ger- 
many, and  Mexico.  With  the  French 
background  is  “Mile.  Misfortune” 
(Macmillan,  $2.00)  by  Brink,  the 
author,  last  year’s  Newberry  medal 
winner.  Mrs.  Brink  has  given  us  a 
French  heroine  as  sprightly  and 
charming  as  her  American  “Caddie 
Woodlawn.”  There  is  a mystery 
which,  of  course,  the  heroine  solves. 
One  book  not  on  the  list  but  which 
I wish  to  mention  is  Owen’s  “Den- 
mark Caravan”  (Dodd,  $2.00),  a 
charming  account  of  the  family  trip 
in  a traveling  trailer  through  Den- 
mark with  much  folklore,  history  and 
art  woven  into  the  narrative.  “Great 
Sweeping  Day”  (Longmans,  $2.00) 
by  Wood  gives  a glimpse  into  some 
little  known  events  of  everyday  life 
of  a Japanese  boy.  “A  Star  for  Hansi” 
(Harper,  $1.00)  by  Vance,  very 
beautifully  printed,  bound  in  boards, 
is  an  attractive  book,  but  very  fragile. 
The  sewing  in  my  copy  broke  with 
the  first  opening.  But  if  it  could  be 
reinforced  by  some  of  our  library 
binders  for  library  use,  it  is  a charm- 
ing tale  of  Germany  for  the  Christ- 
mastime. A story  of  Mexico,  “Pablo’ 
Pipe”  (Dutton,  $1.50)  by  Eliot,  is 
mostly  pictures  but  very  well  done 
and  will  find  its  place  in  supplement- 
ing the  geography  of  Mexico.  The 
books  which  I am  not  recommending, 
both  highly  mysterious  and  also  im- 
probable are  Burglon,  “The  Ghost 
Ship”  (Little,  $2.00),  a mystery  con- 
cerning fishing  nets  and  equipment 
and  a ship  which  disappears,  and 
Household,  “The  Spanish  Cave” 
(Little,  $1.75),  an  altogether  impos- 
sible adventure  and  mystery  in  which 
a twelve  year  old  boy  is  remarkably 
efficient  and  cool  headed.  “Talking 
Drums”  (Doubleday,  $2.00)  by 
Fleming  could  very  well  be  used  for 
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high  school  boys  and  young  men  if 
the  publisher  had  not  added  the  sub- 
title “A  boy’s  story  of  Africa.”  Mu- 
sical training  is  brought  to  bear  on 
solving  the  code  used  by  the  talking 
drums ; by  concentration  and  patience 
the  white  youth  discovers  the  secret. 
There  is  just  one  more  book  in  this 
group  and  that  is  “Sun  Bird”  (Little, 
$1.75)  by  Morris.  A tale  of  a ship- 
wrecked girl  on  an  island  of?  the 
Alaska  coast  who  is  rescued  and  cared 
for  by  an  Eskimo  boy  and  girl.  The 
main  mystery  is,  what  is  Sun  Bird’s 
real  name.  Of  this  group  I would 
recommend  for  purchase  by  the  small 
library  the  books  by  Brink,  Eliot, 
Fleming,  Wood,  and  Owen. 

Of  pure  tales  of  imagination  there 
are  only  two  included  on  the  list: 
Bemelmans’  “Golden  Basket”  (Vik- 
ing, $2.00)  and  Boggs,  “Three  Gold- 
en Oranges  (Longmans,  $2.00). 
“Golden  Basket”  is  written  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  artist.  The  illustra- 
tions give  the  impression  of  having 
been  done  by  an  especially  gifted  four 
year  old.  The  stories  are  very  whim- 
sical and  will  appeal  to  a limited 
number  of  children.  “Three  Golden 
Oranges”  by  Boggs  is  a collection  of 
Spanish  folklore  and  is  good  story 


telling  material;  Mary  Gould  Davis 
being  one  of  the  collaborators. 

Just  three  more  books  and  the  list 
is  finished.  Helen  Ferris  has  made  a 
new  collection  for  girls  called  “Chal- 
lenge; Stories  of  Courage  and  Love” 
(Doubleday,  $2.00).  It  is  for  the  girls 
of  high  school  age  as  is  also  Lucille 
Fargo’s  “Marian-Martha”  (Dodd, 
$2.00),  a vocational  story  of  the 
library  profession.  “Houses  in  Amer- 
ica” (Viking,  $3.00)  by  Robinson 
was  not  received  in  time  to  be  re- 
viewed at  this  meeting  and  I do  want 
to  mention  a book  not  included  on 
the  list,  namely,  the  Junior  Bible  by 
Goodspeed  published  by  Macmillan 
($2.75).  It  follows  the  general  plan 
of  the  author’s  work  for  adults  and 
is  recommended  where  such  a book 
would  help  young  people  in  their 
understanding  of  the  Great  Book. 

If  there  was  time  one  could  go 
back  over  the  list,  noting  especially 
the  outstanding  illustrations,  the  out- 
standing pieces  of  the  printers’  art, 
and  finally  the  books  that  would  wear 
well  with  much  handling  by  careless 
small  hands,  but  the  time  is  late  and 
we  still  have  a business  meeting  so  I 
will  spare  you. 


RECENT  TRENDS  IN  FREE  READING* 


Habits,  not  only  of  work,  but  of 
recreation,  are  a vital  part  of  school 
objectives.  Facts  acquired  may  be 
gone  in  a short  time ; habits,  perhaps 
never.  If  leisure  is  to  be  met,  if  de- 
sirable mental  traits  of  choice  and 
selection  are  to  be  developed,  where 
is  there  a better  opportunity  than  in 
the  free  use  of  the  library — not  as  a 
tail-end  after  work,  nor  as  an  intro- 
duction to  work,  but  as  a place  where 
students  may  go  during  certain  hours, 
relieved  from  regular  duties,  per- 

*From the  News  Letter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  School  Librarians,  March  1937. 


mitted  to  pick  and  choose,  to  develop 
a reading  habit — to  muse — to  putter? 

Free  reading  is  not  new,  but  there 
is  a new  emphasis  being  placed  upon 
its  value  and  a regular  place  being 
given  to  it  in  the  curriculum  in  many 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

It  seems  obvious  that  this  new 
emphasis  on  “free  reading”  has  come 
to  stay.  Statistics  show  that  38%  of 
the  reading  in  libraries  is  reference 
work  and  that  31%  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  library  by 
groups,  may  be  properly  designated 
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as  free  reading.  This  is  a decided  step 
in  caring  for  individual  differences  in 
students,  in  making  the  school  fit  the 
student,  not  the  student  fit  the  school. 
For  here  the  student  may  dabble  into 
magazines,  enjoy  cartoons,  learn  to 
build  a cabin,  understand  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  radio,  travel  around  the 
world  in  an  armchair,  or  do  a mil- 
lion other  things  to  which  his  fancy 
directs  him. 

Just  how  and  where  has  this  new 
emphasis  on  free  reading  been  tried 
and  with  what  success?  Swathmore 
college  is  encouraging  personal  li- 
braries. The  Universities  of  Chicago 
and  Harvard  have  developed  the  dor- 
mitory library  idea.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  library  is  stimulating 
student  reading  by  developing  fra- 
ternity house  book  rooms. 

In  the  high  schools,  one  of  our 
most  interesting  examples  is  Little 
Rock.  Lois  Merrill  Griffin  (Director 
of  Free  Reading,  East  Side  Junior 
High  School,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas) 
writes  of  it  in  the  November  1935 
Wilson  Bulletin.  The  plan  followed 
is  simple.  A room  is  provided  for 
“free  reading”  and  the  students  are 
scheduled  for  one  period  a day.  The 
student  selects  what  he  wants  to  read 
and  if  he  wishes  guidance,  goes  to  the 
person  in  charge.  He  keeps  a record 
of  his  reading  on  an  individual  read- 
ing card  filed  in  the  free  reading 
room.  This  card  is  checked  period- 
ically by  the  director  of  “free  read- 
ing” to  see  if  guidance  is  advisable. 
Occasionally  ten  minutes  of  the  period 
are  devoted  to  plays,  talks,  reading, 
to  stimulate  interest.  Otherwise  the 
student’s  time  is  his  own. 

Results  show  that  some  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  in  reading  lie  in  the 
power  to  discriminate  for  oneself;  “to 
read  what  one  likes  because  one  likes 
it,  not  because  someone  says  it  should 
be  liked;  and  to  read  for  pure  enjoy- 
ment.” 


There  is  no  required  list  of  books 
or  no  book  reports  in  “free  reading.” 
The  pupil  is  to  read  what  he  chooses, 
to  read  for  his  own  satisfaction  and 
to  record  what  he  reads  on  his  read- 
ing card.  There  is  little  help  needed 
to  keep  the  reading  balanced.  Students 
make  no  discrimination  between  fic- 
tion and  non-fiction.  If  the  book  is 
interesting  it  will  be  read.  But  when 
the  reading  card  shows  guidance  is 
necessary  or  when  the  student  comes 
to  the  director,  three  or  four  possi- 
bilities are  suggested  so  that  the  stu- 
dents actually  do  the  selecting. 

Reference  books  are  kept  in  the 
library  at  Little  Rock,  and  the  place 
for  “free  reading”  is  known  as  the 
recreational  room.  We  are  told  that 
only  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  en- 
rollment in  school  does  not  like  to 
read.  Some  of  these  have  not  had  a 
reading  taste  developed,  some  are  men- 
tally handicapped,  and  others  have 
physical  defects. 

The  pupil’s  attitude  toward  this 
project  is  enlightening.  760  were 
questioned  concerning  free  reading. 
750  enjoyed  it;  8 did  not;  2 said  they 
did,  but  that  reading  gave  them  a 
headache.  748  felt  it  was  time  profit- 
ably spent. 

These  pupils  also  made  various 
statements  as  to  why  they  liked  “free 
reading.”  The  reasons  included:  “it 
offers  a rest  in  the  day  and  makes 
school  more  enjoyable;  it  is  educa- 
tional in  an  interesting  way;  it  teaches 
one  to  entertain  himself  and  not  de- 
pend on  others;  it  gives  an  opportun- 
ity to  learn  things  we  want  to ; we 
don’t  need  to  make  book  reports.” 

Recently  a report  was  published  for 
which  data  had  been  gathered  from 
7,798  junior  high  school  pupils,  rep- 
resenting 12  schools  in  the  states  of 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  California,  Indiana, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Three 
of  the  schools  had  unmodified  free 
reading  programs;  four  had  modified 
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programs ; five  did  not  claim  to  spon- 
sor free  reading.  The  three  schools 
having  unmodified  “free  reading” 
periods  are  in  the  upper  half  of  schools 
studied.  In  the  lower  half  no  school 
claims  to  have  a free  reading  program. 
Two  have  modified  plans  and  four 
claim  to  have  no  provisions  for  “free 
reading.” 

A study  lately  made  shows  that 
during  one  fourth  of  the  day  the 
junior  high  school  libraries  are  occu- 
pied by  various  classes  at  work  on 
some  type  of  activity.  The  progressive 
school  principal  is  actively  interested 
in  making  the  library  the  heart  of  the 
school. 

An  experiment  was  tried  in  Denver. 
One  group  of  social  science  pupils 
was  given  four  periods  of  recitation 
and  one  of  “free  reading”  each  week. 
A corresponding  group  was  given  five 
periods  of  recitation.  On  the  final  tests 
those  pupils  who  had  four  periods  of 
recitation  and  one  of  “free  reading” 
in  the  library  did  better  work  than 
those  who  had  five  periods  of  recita- 
tion. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  author- 
ity that  free  reading  in  the  schools,  in 
the  long  run,  tends  to  raise  all  schol- 
arship levels. 

The  Altoona  High  School  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  using  free  reading  in  the 
music  appreciation  classes,  having  four 
recitation  periods  during  the  week 
and  one  “free  reading”  period  in  the 
library  at  which  time  students  may 
read  anything  they  wish  in  the  field 
of  music.  They  will  be  introduced  to 
dictionaries  of  music,  books  on  lives 
of  musicians,  books  on  the  opera,  on 
American  music,  folk  songs,  musical 
instruments,  the  orchestra,  and  shown 
the  arrangement  of  the  books  and  how 
to  go  about  using  them.  Aside  from 
this  program  developing  the  artistic 
and  the  beautiful,  it  will  give  to  the 
future  musicians,  the  future  teacher 
of  music,  valuable  information  about 
book  tools  in  the  music  world. 


Our  schools  today  not  only  attempt 
to  prepare  for  life — they  attempt  to 
provide  surroundings  in  which  the 
problems  to  be  met  later  are  repro- 
duced. The  movement  towards  free 
reading  is  a result  of  the  latter.  Free 
reading  is  no  “cure  all”  for  educa- 
tional short  comings,  but  it  does  seem 
to  aid  the  development  of  desirable 
habits  of  work  and  play. 

“Could  we  give  but  one  gift  to 
every  child,  we  would  choose  the  love 
of  books.” 


By  a Library  Fireside 

The  Fireside  Talks  of  The  Hoyt 
Library  in  Kingston  were  started  for 
two  purposes:  first  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  regard  in  which  the  public 
holds  the  institution  and  second  to 
encourage  the  reading  of  the  especial- 
ly worth-while  books. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  working 
with  the  librarian,  suggests  and  in- 
vites the  speakers,  whose  services  are 
voluntary.  Friends  send  the  flowers 
and  make  the  place  attractive.  The 
programs  during  the  several  years  in 
which  the  talks  have  been  given  have 
been  of  a varied  character.  Those 
which  have  drawn  capacity  audiences 
have  been  on  local  history,  travel  by 
a well-known  fellow  citizen,  current 
events  by  an  experienced  speaker, 
marionettes  by  a local  puppeteer,  and 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  races 
from  which  the  newer  Americans 
have  come.  The  evenings  on  Wales 
and  on  Lithuania  were  equally  well 
attended,  though  by  different  groups. 
Reading  lists  to  accompany  the  topics 
are  furnished  on  request. 

The  seating  capacity  of  The  Hoyt 
Library  is  limited  to  100,  and  the 
building  has  to  be  closed  to  circula- 
tion on  the  evenings  of  the  fireside 
talks.  This  is  a matter  for  any  library 
to  consider  carefully.  As  no  books  are 
dated  to  fall  due  on  that  day  (to 
prevent  misunderstanding)  the  at- 
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tendance  is  lower  and  the  Wednesday 
circulation  after  the  evenings  are  over, 
takes  a little  time  to  pick  up.  How- 
ever, our  motto  is  “Not  how  many 
books,  but  which  books.”  We  hope  to 
stimulate  our  non-fiction  output. 

It  has  seemed  better  to  run  the 
talks  in  a sequence  so  as  to  interrupt 
the  schedule  as  little  as  possible,  how- 
ever there  has  been  some  request  for 
a talk  once  a month,  rather  than  four 
in  one  month  or  eight  in  two  months, 
As  in  any  community  much  care  has 
to  be  taken  not  to  schedule  the  talks 
in  such  a month  as  December  when 
all  homes  and  hands  are  busy,  or  to 
interfere  with  any  recognized  activity, 
such  as  the  February  Institute  of  the 
Methodist  church  or  the  Lenten  ob- 
servance of  many  churches.  In  a large 
community  these  matters  would  not 
weigh  so  much.  This  year’s  program 
had  to  be  deferred  to  April,  a month 
when  the  “Fireside”  feature  did  not 
appeal  as  strongly  as  in  the  earlier 
months. 

It  has  not  been  found  practical  to 
let  the  after-talk  take  the  form  of  a 
forum.  Seats  are  reserved  for  the  first 
hundred  persons  who  ask  for  them, 
and  such  an  assemblage  does  not  nec- 
essarily form  a discussion  group.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  impetus  of 
this  and  other  institutes  has  been  in- 
strumental in  causing  the  formation 


of  a very  active  discussion  group 
among  young  people  well  known  to 
each  other. 

Publicity  was  gained  through  the 
ever  cordial  press,  by  the  posters  in 
stores  and  bookmarks  in  outgoing 
books.  The  free  lectures  were  “over- 
subscribed” from  the  first.  However, 
those  who  held  reservations  loyally 
notified  the  library  if  forced  to  be 
absent,  and  their  places  were  given  to 
those  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  Hoyt  Library  from  3 :30  to 
9:00  is  a busy  place,  allowing  little 
time  for  the  staff  to  get  to  know  the 
readers.  Between  9 :00  and  3 :30  bor- 
rowers are  few,  except  at  the  noon 
recess,  but  work  is  incessant.  To  have 
certain  evenings  set  aside  on  which 
conversation  and  not  silence  is  the 
order  of  the  day  is  a very  real  priv- 
ilege. 

For,  after  the  lecturer  has  finished, 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  audience 
stay  for  a cup  of  coffee  or  fruit  punch 
and  for  a chat  with  the  speaker  and 
each  other.  And  a library,  as  we  all 
know,  is  a place  owned  equally  by 
all,  whatever  the  racial  background, 
the  religion,  the  wealth  or  lack  of  it, 
the  education.  The  contacts  are  not 
stereotyped  but  stimulating.  The  staff 
is  grateful  for  them. 

Margaret  Jackson 

Librarian 


PROGRESS  IN  HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 


The  progress  made  in  the  work 
of  the  Huntingdon  County  Library 
since  January,  1936,  when  a report 
was  made  in  the  “Notes,”  is  very 
gratifying  to  all  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  its  development. 

By  March  of  1936  Miss  Dorothy 
Wightman  had  completed  her  work, 
and  had  turned  over  a well-organized, 
county  library  system  to  Miss  Cath- 
erine R.  Roberts,  a graduate  of  the 
School  of  Library  Service  of  Colum- 
bia University. 


During  the  summer  months  sta- 
tions were  started  in  twenty-eight  of 
the  larger  centers  of  population. 
These  stations  are  well  distributed 
throughout  the  county,  so  that  every 
one  who  is  eager  to  read  may  have 
books  available.  Most  of  the  collec- 
tions are  housed  in  stores,  barber 
shops,  post  offices,  homes,  and  tele- 
phone exchanges;  two  of  them,  how- 
ever, in  charge  of  WPA  workers,  are 
housed  in  rooms  not  used  for  other 
purposes. 
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During  the  school  term  156  smaller 
collections  were  in  the  charge  of 
teachers.  The  county  has  94  one-room 
rural  schools.  Funds  were  available 
for  one  complete  circut  of  the  schools 
and  stations  in  the  fall.  In  the  winter 
months  the  books  were  exchanged  by 
the  teachers  at  their  monthly  meet- 
ings, or  brought  to  the  library  for  a 
direct  exchange.  Custodians  of  the 
stations  brought  or  sent  in  large 
boxes  of  books  to  be  exchanged.  Spe- 
cial requests,  meanwhile,  were  mailed, 
or  sent  out  with  people  who  were  in 
Huntingdon  on  business.  The  libra- 
rian has  made  an  effort  to  secure 
every  book  requested.  The  County 
Library  is  fortunate,  also,  in  having 
the  reference  books  and  the  general 
collection  of  Juniata  College  Library 
on  which  to  draw,  and  borrows  freely 
from  the  State  Library. 

The  appeal  for  used  magazines 
met  with  a generous  response.  Thou- 
sands were  donated.  The  largest  sin- 
gle gift,  1,500,  was  brought  in  from 
the  south  of  the  county  by  a man  who 
had  gathered  them  from  his  neigh- 
bors. These  were  circulated,  added  to 
the  files,  or  clipped  for  articles  and 
pictures.  From  this  source  a picture 
collection  has  been  started  which  now 
numbers  1,560  mounted  pictures. 

Since  November  783  books  have 
been  added  by  gift.  There  are  now 
5,754  books  in  the  County  Library 
collection,  made  up  of  the  volumes 
in  the  original  collection  of  the  Com- 
munity Library,  supplemented  by 
gifts,  purchases,  and  loans  from  the 
State  Federation  of  Women  and 
from  the  Library  Extension  Division. 

The  County  Federation  of  Women 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  helping 
the  library  to  become  well  established. 
In  February  the  President  of  the  or- 
ganization, Mrs.  G.  Donald  Fisher, 
organized  a drive  for  funds  for  pur- 
chasing children’s  books.  $600  was 
raised.  This  success  was  celebrated 
by  a Friends-of-the-County-Library 


dinner,  an  occasion  of  such  interest 
that  plans  were  made  to  have  a simi- 
lar get-together  each  year.  Dr.  I. 
Harvey  Brumbaugh,  President  of  the 
County  Library  Board,  set  forth  then 
a three-fold  aim  for  the  library : first, 
to  make  every  one  library-conscious; 
second,  to  secure  a book  truck;  third, 
to  find  a permanent,  attractive  library 
home. 

The  reading-interest  survey  men- 
tioned at  the  P.L.A.  meeting  in  Erie 
has  been  extended,  so  that  the  results 
might  be  representative  of  the  whole 
county.  Among  other  things  the  sur- 
vey showed  that  the  reader’s  first  in- 
terests in  non-fiction  are  not  biography 
and  travel,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but 
household  improvement,  religion,  and 
travel.  It  is  hoped  that  the  tabulation 
will  be  finished  by  June. 

The  WPA  project  for  the  library 
was  started  last  November.  From  the 
beginning  the  workers,  the  number  of 
which  has  varied  from  nine  to  nine- 
teen, have  been  employed  96  hours 
each  per  month.  Under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  librarian  they  have 
been  used  in  caring  for  stations,  ste- 
nography, typing,  book  binding,  jani- 
torial services,  picture  mounting, 
shelving  books,  filing  cards  and 
pamphlets,  clipping  magazines,  class- 
ifying and  filing  articles,  desk  rou- 
tines, genealogical  work,  mechanical 
preparation  of  books,  washing  and 
lacquering  soiled  books,  tabulating, 
wrapping  packages  of  books,  mimeo- 
graphing, and  checking  lists. 

And  thus  Huntingdon  County  tries 
to  attain  the  goal  set  by  the  Hunting- 
don Female  Library  Association  in 
1839 — 

“Were  the  means  enlarged  by  an 
increased  subscription  list,  the  means 
of  rational  enjoyment  and  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  reading  good  books, 
would  of  course  be  much  extended 
and  the  result  appear  in  the  improved 
morals  and  deportment  of  the  rising 
generation.” 
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Course  in  Librarianship 

The  power  to  grant  degrees  in 
library  science  was  conferred  upon 
Marywood  College  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  a special 
session  of  the  Council  of  Education, 
April  2,  1937.  Marywood  College 
now  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  third  educational  institution  in  the 
State  and  the  second  Catholic  college 
in  the  country  to  grant  an  approved 
library  degree. 

The  Department  of  Librarianship 
now  offers  a curriculum  in  library 
science,  based  upon  the  completion  of 
an  approved  college  course  of  four 


full  years  and  leads  to  the  graduate 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  li- 
brary science. 

Modern  facilities  for  the  new 
course  have  been  undertaken  and  will 
be  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of  the 
summer  session,  June  26,  1937. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the 
course  will  be  a series  of  lectures  by 
authorities  from  various  types  of  li- 
braries and  a program  of  field  work 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  dif- 
ferent phases  of  library  science. 

The  summer  session  is  a cumulative 
course  and  can  be  completed  in  five 
successive  summer  sessions. 


TIOGA  POINT  MUSEUM  ACTIVITIES  IN  1936 


Tioga  Point  Museum  has  had  a 
busy  year,  beginning  with  its  Flood 
Control  Project  at  the  base  of  Span- 
ish Hill,  and  later  its  survey  of  In- 
dian sites  and  artifacts  uncovered  by 
the  March  floods.  Three  large  stor- 
age jars  retrieved  from  Queen  Esther’s 
site  and  New  Sheshequin,  and  now 
partially  restored,  show  unusually 
fine  patterns.  Fragments  of  a novel 
human  effigy  clay  pipe,  and  arrow- 
points  of  odd  designs,  as  well  as 
charred  corn  from  ancient  pits  along 
the  river  have  also  been  acquired. 

In  April,  celebration  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  of  the  laying  out  and  set- 
tlement of  Athens  Township  (by  the 
Susquehanna  Company  of  Connecti- 
cut) and  the  granting  of  the  first 
Pennsylvania  patent  for  the  town  site, 
was  inaugurated  with  a series  of  his- 
torical talks  in  the  Museum  Assembly 
Room.  Special  exhibits  of  old  maps, 
surveys,  titles,  illustrating  the  rival 
Yankee  and  Pennamite  claims,  and 
portraits  of  prominent  claimants  were 
put  on  throughout  the  year.  Inscrip- 
tions on  325  stones  in  the  Old  Bury- 
ing Ground  which  runs  back  to  In- 
dian days,  its  oldest  legible  stone 
bearing  the  date  of  1797,  were  copied 


and  filed.  A 14-page  booklet,  “Athens, 
Once  Teaoga”  was  issued  in  August. 

As  a Sesquicentennial  gift  to  the 
town,  a series  of  50  annotated  lantern 
slides  for  the  use  by  schools  and  local 
societies  is  in  preparation.  Some  of 
these  reproduce  sections  of  Lewis 
Evans’  and  Reading  Howell’s  Maps 
of  1749  and  1792  showing  this  local- 
ity, others  Champlain’s  and  Captain 
John  Smith’s.  Some  have  for  subject 
portraits  by  Gilbert  Stuart  and  others 
of  distinguished  Americans  associated 
with  the  early  history  of  Tioga  Point 
— General  John  Sullivan,  Ethan  Al- 
len, Timothy  Pickering,  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Robert  Morris, 
Alexander  Wilson  and  Conrad  Weis- 
er.  Photos  of  local  historical  markers 
indicating  the  sites  of  Indian  villages 
and  revolutionary  skirmishes;  of  old 
houses,  spinning-wheels  geared  for 
use,  pewter,  etc.,  are  utilized  in 
others.  The  village  scene  as  it  was  in 
Stephen  C.  Foster’s  schooldays  with 
its  Academy,  Inn,  canal  boats  and 
first  newspaper,  forms  another  group. 
There  are  also  slides  of  Spanish  Hill 
and  the  effigy  hearth  discovered  at  its 
base,  and  of  many  of  the  character- 
istic Andaste  and  Algonquin  artifacts 
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uncovered  by  excavations  here.  The 
set  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  his- 
torical talks  in  the  Museum  and  the 
schools. 

The  Spalding  Library  co-operated 
with  special  exhibits  of  portraits  of 
stern-faced  old  pioneers  copied  by 
high  school  students  and  a pictorial 
semi-relief  historical  map  of  the  town- 
ship. In  the  course  of  the  year,  our 
files  of  old  newspapers  (dating  back 
to  1735)  were  accurately  listed,  and 
an  interesting  set  of  Gouverneur 
Morris  letters  of  1815  discovered  by 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Brook  of  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman’s  College,  Virginia. 
Finally,  a Sesquicentennial  issue  of 
the  local  Evening  Times  was  ar- 
ranged by  our  Curator  of  Records, 
Martin  Keavin. 

In  August  a Nature  Exhibit  of 
noxious  plants  and  animals,  with  spe- 
cial labels  in  the  style  of  the  Trail- 
side  Museum  at  Bear  Mountain,  was 
put  on  for  the  benefit  of  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts.  Shortly  after,  a fine  col- 
lection of  local  and  exotic  butterflies, 
beetles,  moths,  scorpions,  centipedes, 
spiders,  etc.,  including  the  “black 
widow,”  was  placed  in  the  Museum 
by  our  youthful  Curator  of  Entomol- 
ogy, Robert  Crandall. 

The  extensive  collection  of  chipped 
implements  from  the  Mississippi  basin 
and  the  Spiro  Mound  in  Oklahoma, 
which  is  being  built  up  at  the  Mu- 
seum by  Mr.  Robert  Hayden,  Cura- 
tor of  Ethnology  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Braecklein  of  Kansas  City,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Museum  Director,  Jesse 
Welles  Murray,  has  been  supple- 
mented this  year  by  feather  and  bead 
ornaments,  including  a superb  deer’s 
tail  roach  with  eagle  feathers.  A 
Museum  assistant,  Mr.  Eugene  Doll 
(A.  B.  Cornell  and  lately  returned 
from  excavations  in  Chaco  canyon, 
New  Mexico)  is  classifying  the  col- 
lection and  at  the  same  time  prepar- 
ing special  guides  on  Foods  W e Owe 


the  Indian  and  Associated  Implements 
(Farming  and  Cooking)  ; and  Pot- 
tery and  Pottery  Alaking. 

Supplementary  talks  of  an  informal 
nature  and  guided  tours  about  the 
Museum  are  offered  to  school  chil- 
dren, 1,760  of  whom  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Museum  during  the  past  year.  Week- 
ly bulletins  are  sent  the  local  schools 
of  a changing  calendar  of  exhibits 
featuring  countries  in  the  news  (such 
as  Ethiopia,  Spain,  Holland)  or  the 
birth  months  of  famous  Pennsyl- 
vanians, William  Penn,  Robert  Mor- 
ris, Benjamin  Franklin.  Indian  day 
and  Ratification  day  were  appropri- 
ately marked,  and  material  on  local 
history  (including  Stephen  Foster’s 
Schooldays  and  French  Refugees  at 
Azilum)  was  supplied  to  a broad- 
casting company. 

A medium-sized  map  of  Bradford 
County  showing  especially  clearly  all 
streams  and  villages  as  a basis  for 
recording  Indian  sites  and  historical 
markers  (executed  by  C.  W.  North- 
rop) is  now  issued  by  the  Museum. 
Indices  of  local  histories  are  also 
available,  and  the  stories  on  local 
historical  subjects  prepared  by  the 
late  L.  W.  Murray  (author  of  Old 
Tioga  Point  and  Early  Athens,  1908) 
are  being  typed  and  mimeographed. 
A semi-pictorial  exhibit  based  on  the 
village  of  the  French  half-breed, 
Queen  Esther  Montour  (destroyed 
by  Col.  Hartley  in  1778)  has  been 
arranged.  A guide  to  Stephen  Foster 
source  material,  and  to  the  Egyptian 
collection  is  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
Doll,  and  a special  1937  display  of 
the  Azilum  collection  of  L.  W.  and 
E.  Murray  now  much  in  demand  is 
projected. 

Apart  from  these  various  services 
to  the  schools  and  the  general  public, 
the  Museum  has  served  as  a court  of 
inquiry  for  all — with  old  furniture  or 
china  to  classify,  geological  specimens, 
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or  Indian  implements  to  identify,  an- 
cestors to  locate  or  past  events  to 
verify. 

Elsie  Murray 
Director 


$5,000  Grant  Made  for 
Terminology  Project 

The  news  that  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration has  appropriated  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  American  Library 
Association  for  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Library  Terminology  will 
be  received  with  pleasure  by  the  As- 
sociation as  a whole  and  especially  by 
the  large  number  of  its  members  who 
have  had  a personal  share  in  this 
work. 

For  over  ten  years  a terminology 
project  has  been  in  progress.  Several 
committees  have  fostered  it.  With  the 
accumulated  assistance  of  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  volunteer  work- 
ers, a representative  selection  of  the 
professional  literature  with  American 
imprints  has  been  read  and  a collec- 
tion of  library  terms  and  definitions 
made.  Since  this  work  was  chiefly  a 
leisure-time  project,  dependent  upon 
the  volunteer  assistance  of  scattered 
workers,  progress  has  been  necessarily 
slow. 

By  the  fall  of  1935  it  was  evident 
that  the  terminology  project  could 
not  be  completed  successfully  by  vol- 
unteer workers.  Much  consecutive, 
concentrated  time  will  be  required  to 
organize,  evaluate,  and  compile  the 
large  accumulation  of  terms  and  defi- 
nitions. A request  for  financial  assist- 
ance was  consequently  made  in  De- 
cember, 1935.  Since  this  date  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
project  would  have  to  be  temporarily 
suspended  until  funds  could  be  found. 

This  timely  grant  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  brings  a two-fold  assur- 
ance. The  results  of  the  accumulated 
efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Library 
Terminology  and  its  predecessors  can 


be  used  in  the  ultimate  production  of 
the  long-deferred  glossary  of  library 
terms.  The  final  edition  will  prob- 
ably be  ready  for  publication  within 
a period  of  four  or  five  years. 

The  tentative  plan  of  procedure 
adopted  by  the  committee  calls  for 
a preliminary,  mimeographed  glossary 
to  be  prepared  within  the  next  twelve 
months.  This  provisional  edition  will 
be  compiled  by  a part-time  profes- 
sional assistant  with  clerical  aid  work- 
ing in  the  library  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  committee  and  in  con- 
sultation with  authorities  in  various 
fields.  This  new  phase  of  the  work 
was  begun  January  15. 

During  these  months  in  which  the 
preliminary  edition  is  in  process,  any 
librarian  or  person  interested  in  li- 
brary terminology  is  invited  to  submit 
any  term  or  definition  for  considera- 
tion, subject  to  the  scope  and  policies 
adopted  for  the  glossary. 

When  the  tentative  edition  is  ready, 
it  will  be  submitted  to  the  profession 
for  a probable  two-year  testing  period. 
At  the  end  of  this  test,  work  upon 
the  final  edition  will  begin.  The  pre- 
liminary edition  will  be  re-edited  with 
references  to  the  accumulation  of 
criticism  and  suggestions  received 
during  the  testing  interim.  The  grant 
provides  for  a full-time  professional 
editor  who  will  be  responsible  for 
getting  the  final  edition  ready  for 
publication. 

Georgia  H.  Faison 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Library 
Terminology 


State  Library  History 

The  Pennsylvania  Library  Associa- 
tion, by  vote  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, sponsored  the  printing  of  “A 
History  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library”  by  Robert  P.  Bliss,  Former 
Extension  Librarian,  Pennsylvania 
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State  Library.  This  brochure  of  33 
pages  represents  a great  deal  of  re- 
search, especially  as  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  State  Library  and  is  a unique 
contribution  to  the  library  history  of 
our  State  and  should  prove  a welcome 
addition  to  the  shelves  of  many  li- 
braries and  librarians.  This  history  is 
on  sale  for  the  modest  sum  of  25 
cents.  Miss  Evelyn  Matthews,  306 
N.  Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  temporarily  acting  as 
agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association  and  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  her.  Copies  of  this  book- 
let will  be  on  display  and  for  sale  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  at  York. 


Pennsylvania  Map 
The  Pennsylvania  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Commission  has  issued  for  free 
distribution  a 1937  historic  map 
which  contains  a list  of  State  parks, 
forests,  recreational  and  wayside 
areas.  More  than  100  scenic  and  his- 
toric places  are  designated  on  the 
map.  A portion  is  devoted  to  pictures 
and  descriptive  matter.  A booklet  en- 
titled “Pennsylvania  Has  Everything” 
contains  128  pages.  It  lists  cities  and 
towns  that  offer  attractions  to  tour- 
ists, with  about  30  pages  of  pictures. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  upon  request  by 
the  Commission,  located  at  9 N.  4th 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Social  Studies  Series 

Librarians  with  limited  funds  who 
receive  frequent  requests  for  materials 
on  economic,  political,  and  social  ques- 
tions will  want  to  order  a supply  of 
pamphlets  in  the  new  Social  Studies 
Series  issued  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  at  1634 
Eye  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  series  is  launched  in  response  to 
urgent  demands  from  members  who, 
like  everyone  else,  want  materials 
that  are  both  reliable  and  readable  on 
questions  that  excite  current  contro- 
versy. 

Since  all  three  syllabi  deal  with 
questions  that  split  public  opinion,  the 
presentation  is  arranged  to  show  the 
bases  for  divergent  points  of  view. 
There  are  opposing  arguments  and 
references  for  expanding  the  state- 
ment of  each  view. 

The  pamphlets  explain  economic  or 
political  principles  without  technical- 
ity, and  are  prepared  primarily  for 
discussion  groups,  with  references  to 
easily-available  magazine  articles. 

An  additional  merit  is  the  fact  that 
they  sell  at  cost,  including  postage: 

Economics  in  a Changing  World 
at  50c;  Government,  Business,  and 
the  Individual  at  75c;  The  Modern 
Economy  in  Action  at  50c. 


NEW  A.L.A.  PUBLICATIONS 


Basic  Reference  Books  by  Louis 
Shores,  published  by  the  A.L.A.  in 
March,  is  an  introduction  to  the 
evaluation,  study,  and  use  of  reference 
materials  such  as  encyclopedias,  dic- 
tionaries, yearbooks,  directories,  at- 
lases, and  serials.  Some  200  books 
actually  most  used  in  public,  school, 
and  college  libraries  are  discussed  in 
detail,  while  other  titles  are  listed  in 
bibliographies.  Selection  of  titles  was 
made  with  the  help  of  librarians 


throughout  the  country.  Core  collec- 
tions for  the  public  school,  and  college 
library  are  listed.  (416p.  $4) 

The  1937  Books  and  Pamphlets  on 
Library  W ork,  a complete  catalog  of 
publications  of  the  A.L.A.,  is  now 
ready.  Twenty-six  new  books  and 
pamphlets  added  in  the  past  year 
bring  the  total  well  over  200  titles. 
Copies  of  the  20-page  catalog  are 
being  mailed  to  all  libraries. 
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List  of  Books  for  Junior  College 
Libraries,  prepared  by  Foster  E. 
Mohrhardt  for  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion’s Advisory  Group  on  Junior  Col- 
lege Libraries,  is  being  published  by 
the  A.L.A.  In  it  are  listed  some  5,300 
books  now  in  print  shown  with  pub- 
lishers, prices,  and  L.C.  numbers,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  main  divisions 
of  the  junior  college  curriculum.  Se- 
lected periodicals  are  included  in  each 
group.  It  is  expected  to  serve  as  a 
buying  list  in  organizing  a well-bal- 
anced book  collection.  (360p.  Cloth, 
$3) 


Booklist  Books  1936,  annual  selec- 
tion of  more  than  260  new  books 
actually  reported  by  librarians  to  have 
been  read  and  enjoyed  by  the  general 
reader,  is  an  April  publication  of  the 
A.L.A.  In  addition,  it  includes  a list 
of  38  technical  and  business  books 
compiled  by  Charles  M.  Mohrhardt, 
chief  of  the  technology  department, 
Detroit  Public  Library.  (64p.  75c) 


Microphotography  for  Libraries, 
edited  by  M.  Llewellyn  Raney  for 
the  A.L.A.,  is  declared  by  one  author- 
ity to  be  “one  of  the  most  useful  of 
recent  publications  in  the  library 
field.”  The  first  book  on  the  subject 
in  any  language,  it  relates  to  library 
needs  and  uses  to  developments  in  the 
comparatively  new  field  of  micro- 
photography. In  addition  to  reporting 
the  Microphotography  Symposium  at 
the  1936  A.L.A.  Conference,  more 
recent  developments  of  importance 
are  reviewed.  Discussion  includes:  the 
filming  of  union  catalogs,  rare  books, 
and  newspapers;  the  film  publication 
of  books  direct  from  manuscript;  the 
experience  of  principal  libraries  with 
microfilm;  projects  completed  or 
under  way.  Cameras,  reading  devices, 
and  films  are  also  fully  discussed. 
(150p.  $2.50) 


Elva  S.  Smith’s  The  History  of 
Children’s  Literature,  published  by 
the  A.L.A.,  is  a syllabus  with  selected 
bibliographies.  It  is  intended  not  only 
to  help  students  to  understand  the 
forces  behind  the  development  of 
children’s  literature  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  evolved,  but  also  provides 
an  invaluable  source  of  information 
for  the  study  of  the  social  history  of 
each  epoch.  The  growth  of  the  litera- 
ture for  children  in  England  and 
America  is  traced  by  means  of  brief 
period  outlines  and  fully  annotated 
bibliographies  from  the  sixth  century 
to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth.  A 
chronological  table  from  1659-1900  is 
included.  An  author  and  title  index 
includes  also  authors  of  periodical 
articles  and  of  material  in  composite 
books.  (262p.  Cloth,  $2.50) 


Public  Documents  1936,  fourth  in 
series  edited  by  A.  F.  Kuhlman  and 
published  by  the  A.L.A.,  contains  all 
of  the  papers  presented  at  the  1936 
A.L.A.  Conference,  including  the  fol- 
lowing discussions:  the  unprecedented 
crisis  in  publication  and  distribution 
of  U.  S.  documents;  the  cataloging, 
classification,  and  use  of  maps;  pub- 
lication, distribution,  and  exchange  of 
state  documents;  publications  of  Brit- 
ish cities;  archives  as  aids  to  scholar- 
ship, control  of  archives  in  the  several 
states,  and  centralization  vs.  localiza- 
tion ; acquisition  problems  of  city  and 
county  documents;  basic  documentary 
sources  in  education,  economic  and 
business  history,  and  social  medicine, 
and  a national  plan  for  their  collec- 
tion. A cumulated  index  for  the  four 
volumes,  1933  - 1936  is  included. 
(394p.  $3.25) 


In  Manual  of  Serials  fV ork,  first 
published  study  of  this  subject  and 
a 1937  publication  of  the  A.L.A., 
J.  H arris  Gable  discusses  a variety 
of  problems  in  the  handling  of  serials 
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in  college  and  public  libraries.  In- 
cluded are  problems  of  selection  (divi- 
sion of  funds,  general  and  special 
aids)  ; acquisition  (sources,  routines, 
order  records,  checking,  claims,  gifts, 
exchanges)  ; housing  (reading  rooms, 
magazine  covers,  work  space,  bins, 
shelves)  ; service  to  the  public  (refer- 
ence, indexes,  and  catalogs).  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Gable  defines  serials,  traces 
their  growth  from  earliest  beginnings, 
and  stresses  need  for  standardization 
by  publishers.  A bibliography  of  topics 
not  discussed  is  appended,  and  the 
book  is  illustrated.  (233p.  Cloth, 
$2.75) 


Books  About  the  School  Library  is 
an  up-to-date  list  of  A.L.A.  publica- 
tions of  special  interest  to  schools. 
Copies  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  library  as  the  great  instrument 
of  popular  education  in  the  future  is 
the  theme  of  an  address  by  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  at  a recent  dinner  honor- 
ing Carl  Roden,  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library.  The  address  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  A.L.A.  as  an 
attractive  16-page  leaflet  entitled  The 
Library.  (10  copies  for  65c,  25  for 
$1.50,  50  for  $2.50,  100  for  $4.00) 


An  Alternative  Classification  for 
Catholic  Books,  published  jointly  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  and  The  Bruce  Pub- 
lishing Company,  is  a basic  discus- 
sion of  the  science  of  classification  in 
the  field  of  theology,  canon  law,  and 
church  history  followed  by  a system 
of  notation  which  may  be  used  in- 
dependently or  with  the  L.  C.  or 
D.  C.  classification  schemes.  It  has 
been  prepared  by  Jeannette  Murphy 
Lynn  for  the  Catholic  Library  As- 
sociation. (466p.  $4.25) 

Book  Nutnbers  by  Bertha  Barden 
is  a new  A.L.A.  manual  for  stu- 
dents and  catalogers  which  discusses 


the  function  and  history  of  the  book 
number;  tables  for  translating  names 
into  combinations  of  letters  and  fig- 
ures; and  the  need  for  adapting  book 
numbers  to  individual  situations.  The 
author  also  develops  a set  of  rules 
designed  to  serve  as  a basic  code. 
(32p.  45c) 


The  School  and  Children’s  Library 
Division  of  the  A.L.A.  has  published 
a Directory  of  School  Librarians 
Who  Are  Members  of  the  A.L.A. 
which  lists  in  alphabetical  and  geo- 
graphical arrangement  the  names  of 
some  1200  librarians.  The  type  of 
work  of  each  librarian  is  indicated  by 
a symbol.  It  is  mimeographed  and 
sells  for  45c. 


The  Significance  of  the  School 
Library,  by  Mary  Helen  McCrea, 
Mildred  L.  Batchelder,  and  Beatrice 
Sawyer  Rossell,  is  a new  A.L.A.  aid 
for  the  speaker  or  writer  who  seeks 
quotable  statements  from  authorities 
to  be  used  in  articles  and  addresses 
about  the  school  library.  Excerpts 
picture  the  library’s  vital  relation- 
ships with  the  various  courses  of 
study  and  with  parents  and  teachers. 
Also  cited  are  recommendations  for 
book  collections,  periodicals,  visual 
aids;  standards  for  school  libraries; 
and  facts  and  figures.  (64p.  50c) 


WPA  Announces  “Washington: 
City  and  Capital”  Guide  Book 

Second  of  the  larger  volumes  of 
the  American  Guide  Series  being 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Writers’ 
Project,  “Washington:  City  and 

Capital”  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
descriptions  ever  written  of  an 
American  City.  Containing  more 
than  400,000  words  and  1,100 
pages,  the  volume  reviews  the  capi- 
tal’s historic  background,  presents  a 
critical  interpretation  of  its  cultural 
and  social  aspects,  and  outlines  va- 
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rious  tours  which  may  be  taken  in 
and  near  the  city. 

A separate  section  of  the  book 
lists  all  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies  and  bureaus,  and  dis- 
cusses their  various  functions.  More 
than  one  hundred  photographs,  es- 
pecially taken  for  the  book,  detailed 
floor  plans  of  important  buildings, 
and  numerous  maps,  are  included  in 
the  volume.  A pocket  attached  to 
the  back  cover  carries  three  large 
color  maps  of  the  city.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased at  book  stores  for  $3.00. 

“Washington:  City  and  Capital” 
is  only  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
American  Guide  Series  now  being 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Writers’ 


Project.  Functioning  on  a nation- 
wide scale,  the  project  is  preparing 
guide  books  for  each  of  the  states 
and  many  localities. 

Thirty-two  of  the  state  guide  books 
are  nearing  completion  and  will  be 
published  shortly.  The  purpose  of  the 
books  is  to  present  a complete  pic- 
ture of  each  state.  Although  emphasis 
is  to  be  on  the  cultural,  historical, 
economic,  and  social  aspects  of  the 
state,  each  guide  will  contain  detailed 
material  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
tourist.  The  books  will  run  from 
150,000  to  400,000  words  and  will 
be  supplemented  with  maps,  photo- 
graphs, and  other  illustrative  ma- 
terial. 


“TWO  QUAKER  SISTERS” 

Glimpses  of  19th  Centuiy  America  Revealed  in  Original  Diaries 


Almost  a century  of  significant 
events  as  recorded  in  1897  by  a singu- 
larly keen  and  strong-minded  lady 
then  in  her  ninety-first  year,  together 
with  a sister’s  more  poignantly  in- 
timate diary  begun  in  1840,  form 
the  material  of  a new  contribution  to 
Americana,  entitled  “Two  Quaker 
Sisters.”  Elizabeth  Buffum  Chace 
and  Lucy  Buffum  Lovell,  whose 
original  diaries  form  the  body  of  the 
book,  were  the  great-aunt  and  grand- 
mother of  Malcolm  Read  Lovell  who 
furnishes  the  introduction  to  this  vol- 
ume which  carries  a foreword  by  the 
Quaker  Rufus  M.  Jones.  So  many 
facets  of  life  in  New  England,  inte- 
grated with  current  happenings  and 
philosophies  of  19th  century  America, 
high-lighted  at  times  through  com- 
ment from  or  reaction  to  visitors 
from  outside  the  United  States,  are 
revealed  by  these  intelligent  Quaker 
Sisters  whose  family  background  and 
personal  proclivities  made  their  con- 
tacts and  activities  so  interesting. 

For  the  educator  and  child  psy- 
chologist there  are  priceless  bits.  Eliz- 


abeth, who  was  taken  to  school  when 
she  was  two,  and  entertained  a com- 
pany of  Friends  by  reading  from  the 
Book  of  Discipline  when  she  was 
three,  made  the  illuminating  com- 
ment: “I  can  think  of  no  other  rea- 
son for  the  class  distinction  which 
did  certainly  exist  in  this  community, 
except  that  it  was  determined  by  the 
different  manner  in  which  the  lan- 
guage was  spoken.”  However,  the 
child,  who,  at  twelve,  had  recited 
Murray’s  Grammar  through  “over  a 
dozen  times  without  a word  of  ex- 
planation or  application”  found  her 
education  inadequate  when  the  mas- 
ter suddenly  assigned  for  parsing  the 
sentence:  “Dissimulation  in  youth  is 
the  fore-runner  of  perfidy  in  old 
age.  Its  first  appearance  is  a token 
of  growing  depravity  and  future 
shame.” 

The  inception  of  the  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  was  in  the  movement 
in  which  the  fifteen  year  old  Eliza- 
beth took  part  when  she  associated 
herself  with  a group  of  girls  in  “The 
Female  Mutual  Improvement  Soci- 
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ety.”  High-minded,  independent,  with 
the  courage  of  her  convictions,  Eliz- 
abeth was  later  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  Abolitionist  cause,  and 
still  later  became  a leader  in  the 
movement  for  Woman’s  Suffrage. 
Her  home,  which  became  a station 
of  the  underground  railway,  was  fre- 
quented by  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Stephen  Foster, 
Lucy  Stone,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
day. 

Arnold  Buffum,  father  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Lucy,  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  was  “disowned” 
for  “abolition  lecturing.”  While  the 
Quakers  were  in  many  respects  and 
by  contrast  so  broadly  tolerant,  and 
so  freedom-loving,  yet  there  came  a 
day  when  Elizabeth  felt  forced  by 
the  inconsistency  between  the  “testi- 
mony against  slavery,”  as  set  forth 
in  the  Discipline  and  the  pro-slavery 
attitude  which  had  crept  into  the 
group,  to  resign  her  membership  in 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Grim  and  thrilling  stories  of  run- 
away slaves,  who  sought  sanctuary, 
are  incorporated  in  the  book,  and  at 
one  time  Elizabeth  and  her  husband 
who  sheltered  a colored  woman  and 
her  three  children  for  several  days, 
expected  to  pay  the  fine  of  $1000 
and  undergo  six  months  imprison- 
ment if  they  were  betrayed.  The 
children  of  the  household,  all  under 
fourteen,  were  prepared  to  “take  care 
of  everything”  and  to  “be  good”  in 
this  eventuality. 

Elizabeth  saw  and  records  the  in- 
dustrialization of  New  England,  and 
her  comments  upon  the  social  institu- 
tions, morals,  religion,  and  all  phases 
of  life  about  her  are  penetrating  and 
illuminating. 

There  are  amusing  incidents  such 
as  the  story  of  the  “disgrace”  brought 
upon  the  family  by  two  “wild”  young 
Quaker  maidens  in  their  teens,  aunts 
of  Elizabeth  and  Lucy,  and  younger 


sisters  of  Patience  Buffum  who  had 
married  Pliny  Earle.  When  the 
Overseers  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
waited  upon  the  parents  of  the  girls 
who  had  enlivened  a party  with  trick 
candles  of  their  own  making,  the  irate 
father  finally  extracted  from  one  of 
his  daughters  the  admission  that  she 
was  “very  sorry”  . . . “Sorry  that 
thee  has  found  it  out.” 

Pliny  Earle  and  his  wife  Patience 
were  parents  of  Thomas  Earle  who 
became  candidate  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Liberty 
Party.  Thomas  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Governor  George  H.  Earle, 
Jr.,  whose  liberal  Quaker  ancestors 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
“devoted  their  lives  to  aiding  the 
weak,  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,” 
and  “to  sponsoring  every  just  cause.” 

Lucy  Buffum  Lovell  strikes  a poig- 
nant note  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  her  diary,  which  is  begun  soon 
after  the  loss  of  her  second  child  in 
order  that  “Little  Caroline”  might 
someday  read  of  “her  dear  little  sis- 
ters’ short  and  happy  life.”  The 
mother’s  heart  in  all  its  love,  suffer- 
ing, and  courage,  is  revealed  quite 
simply  and  entirely  as  she  goes  on 
to  detail  not  only  the  loss  of  Laura, 
but  of  Caroline,  her  first-born,  and 
baby  Edward  as  well.  Lucy  dwells 
fondly  on  all  the  little  episodes  of 
her  children’s  lives ; she  is  anxious 
about  discipline,  concerned  as  to 
methods  of  teaching  and  character 
building;  she  is  earnest  and  ingenious 
in  her  effort  to  bring  her  very  young 
children  to  an  understanding  of  “the 
existence  and  nature  of  God  and  of 
our  relation  and  duty  to  Him.”  An 
exquisite  bit  of  childish  logic  is  that 
of  Caroline  who  asks  whether  any 
people  can  be  as  good  as  God,  and 
reasons  “I  thought  if  they  do’d  as 
good  as  they  could,  they  would  be  as 
good  as  God.” 

In  all  of  their  trouble  the  stricken 
parents  are  sustained  by  their  trust 
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in  God,  and  this  faith  and  love  runs 
like  a repetitive  motif  through  the 
lives  and  writings  of  the  Quaker  Sis- 
ters whose  father  and  mother,  in  their 
teaching,  had  made,  “good  conduct 
the  aim  and  purpose  as  well  as  the 
test  of  religious  character.” 


Typical  of  the  best  ideals  of  Amer- 
ica these  women  leave  commentated 
history  which  will  be  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  any  library,  rich  source  ma- 
terial for  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  all  phases  of 
America  and  Americans. 

•Liveright  $2.75. 


ROUNDABOUT  THE  STATE 


Beaver.  Plans  are  being  formu- 
lated for  a library  on  the  east  side 
of  the  high  school  building  large 
enough  to  accommodate  over  100 
persons,  and  a book  capacity  of 
10,000  volumes.  Approval  was  given 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  develop 
the  library  in  cooperation  with  inter- 
ested local  groups  and  organizations 
so  that  it  will  be  available  to  the 
public  as  well  as  the  school. 

Clearfield.  The  filing  of  the  will 
of  Miss  Ella  C.  Shaw,  the  last  of  a 
pioneer  family  of  Clearfield,  made 
public  the  provision  made  by  Miss 
Shaw  for  a public  library.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $75,000  will  be  available 
for  this  purpose.  Part  of  the  fund  is 
to  be  used  for  converting  the  former 
home  of  the  donor  into  a suitable 
building  for  a library  and  providing 
books.  The  rest  of  the  fund  is  to  be 
placed  in  trust  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  income  used  to  maintain  the 
library  which  will  be  known  as  a 
memorial  to  the  parents  of  the  donor, 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Fulton  Shaw. 

Easton.  James  E.  Bryan,  librarian. 
In  a recent  address  before  the  Easton 
Exchange  Club,  Mr.  Bryan  spoke  of 
the  history  of  the  local  library,  which 
was  founded  in  1811  on  public  sub- 
scription of  $5.00  a person.  The 
present  expenses  are  met  by  the 
Easton  Public  School  District,  which 
provides  $20,000  each  year  for  the 
library,  and  endowments  of  $15,000. 
Next  year  the  school  board  has  prom- 
ised to  appropriate  $22,000.  The 


library  maintains  several  branches 
and  gives  hospital  service. 

Grove  City.  During  the  coming 
year  the  school  board  of  Grove  City 
will  employ  a full-time  librarian,  for 
the  high  school. 

Hatboro.  Mrs.  Edward  Mcllhat- 
ten,  librarian.  A charter  tea  was  held 
in  the  Spring  in  observance  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  the 
library.  Representatives  from  libraries 
nearby  were  present. 

Johnstown.  Miss  L.  Helen  Ber- 
key,  librarian.  Circulation  of  books  at 
the  Cambria  Free  Library  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1937  ran  over  24,000. 
All  services  of  the  library  have  im- 
proved during  the  year,  especially  the 
rental  collection.  WPA  and  NYA 
girls  are  rendering  helpful  service. 

Marcus  Hook.  Mrs.  Constance 
M.  Fussell,  librarian.  During  the 
past  year  448  new  borrowers  were 
registered  and  a total  of  29,842 
books  were  loaned. 

New  Castle.  Miss  Alice  M.  Ster- 
ling, librarian.  Last  summer  negoti- 
ations for  a new  building  to  house 
the  Free  Public  Library  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  the  old  post  office  at 
a cost  of  $31,000.  It  is  of  Doric 
architecture  and  well  proportioned, 
located  one  square  from  the  main 
street  at  a business  intersection.  Final 
plans  for  the  remodeling  of  the 
building  were  approved  by  the  Board 
March  1937  and  on  April  20,  WPA 
workers  began  taking  out  partitions. 
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Eureka.  Mrs.  Abram  A.  Nash, 
librarian.  A program  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  salon  of  a large  store 
in  Jenkintown  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mary  H.  Walter  Memorial  Library, 
in  the  Spring,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Women’s  Club  of  Warrington.  It  in- 
cluded a play,  tap  dancing,  music, 
book  review  and  a history  of  the 
library.  The  Bucks  County  Library 
Association  held  its  Spring  Meeting 
at  the  library.  Mrs.  Nash  reports  that 
seven  organizations  in  the  community 
have  contributed  to  the  library  and 
that  the  library  is  giving  service  to 
the  schools. 

Franklin.  Miss  Louise  Hanna, 
librarian.  The  year  1936  was  the 
busiest  in  the  library’s  history. 
23,000  books  were  circulated  and 
more  than  6,000  persons  availed 
themselves  of  the  reference  facilities 
of  the  library.  School  children  of 
Franklin  and  Rocky  Grove  made 
daily  use  of  books  that  were  added 
to  supply  the  information  their  needs 
required.  Teachers  bring  their  pupils 
to  the  building  so  that  they  may  be- 
come familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
library  and  learn  something  of  how 
reference  material  will  help  them 
with  their  school  work. 

Freeport.  The  people  of  this  bor- 
ough have  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  ought  to  have  a library.  The 
club  women  of  the  town  are  taking 
the  lead  in  discussing  a location, 
equipment  and  method  of  operation. 
Among  their  activities  was  the  spon- 
sorship of  a moving  picture  for  the 
library  fund.  At  a meeting  held  in 
the  municipal  building  the  members 
officially  adopted  the  name  “Free 
Library  Association  of  Freeport.” 
Trustees  were  elected  and  reports  of 
various  committees  were  presented. 
$28,994  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
renovation  work,  $19,204  of  which 
has  been  granted  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  work  is  expected  to  be 
finished  by  early  Fall. 


Northumberland.  Miss  Jessie 
Wilson,  librarian.  In  honor  of  the 
birthday  of  Joseph  Priestley,  chemist, 
clergyman  and  discoverer  of  oxygen, 
the  Priestley-Forsyth  Memorial  Li- 
brary displayed  an  interesting  exhibit 
of  books  and  photographs,  which  in- 
cluded copies  of  the  famous  Stuart 
painting,  statues  of  Priestley  and  his 
home  in  England. 

A doll  show  sponsored  by  a Junior 
High  School  Club  brought  hundreds 
of  visitors  to  the  library.  Many  dolls 
from  foreign  countries  were  found  in 
the  collections  exhibited. 

The  township  schools  are  making 
good  use  of  the  opportunity  they  now 
have  of  borrowing  books  from  the 
Priestley-Forsyth  Memorial  Library. 

Phillipsburg.  A prominent  citi- 
zen of  Phillipsburg  is  considering  the 
purchase  of  a bank  building  in  the 
borough  of  Alpha,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Phillipsburg,  to  be  presented  for  use 
as  a public  library  at  such  time  as 
the  residents  of  the  borough  form  a 
library  association. 

Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Ralph  Munn, 
librarian.  A record  of  nearly  seven 
books  per  capita  borrowed  from  the 
Carnegie  Library  in  1936  places 
Pittsburgh  third  among  the  ten  larg- 
est cities  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  figures  announced  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  This 
report  is  especially  gratifying  when 
we  remember  that  nearly  all  of  the 
book  fund  of  Carnegie  is  spent  for 
books  used  for  serious  reading. 

Rochester.  The  Library  Board 
accepted  with  regret  the  resignation 
this  Spring  of  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Cune  who  had  served  as  librarian  for 
the  past  three  years.  Announcement 
has  been  made  of  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Anna  Abbot,  former  assistant 
librarian,  as  librarian. 

Rouseville.  Two  years  ago  the 
members  of  an  English  class  with  a 
library  of  nine  books,  decided  upon 
the  organization  of  a library  available 
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to  everyone.  In  a month  or  so  the 
nine  books  had  grown  to  200  and  a 
room  was  fitted  up  in  a local  resi- 
dence to  house  them.  This  group  has 
developed  into  the  Rouseville  Library 
Association  and  has  moved  into  a 
small  one  room  building  donated  by 
the  Pennzoil  Oil  Company,  with 
nearly  1,000  books. 

Shippensburg.  Miss  Abigail  Ber- 
ry, librarian.  A memorial  bookplate, 
designed  by  a student  of  the  local 
State  Teachers  College,  is  being  used 
by  the  Shippensburg  Civic  Club  for 
memorial  books  which  are  presented 
to  the  Free  Library.  This  memorial 
book  shelf,  established  less  than  a 
year  ago,  now  holds  about  150  books 
which  were  given,  after  a careful 
selection  was  made  from  titles  sug- 
gested by  the  librarian  and  approved 
by  the  board. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Miss  Mary  N. 
Baker,  librarian.  Osterhout  Free  Li- 
brary in  its  48th  annual  report  shows 
that  449,988  volumes  were  loaned 
by  the  library  and  its  branches  in 
1936.  A decrease  of  34,731  volumes 
as  compared  with  1935  is  attributed 
to  the  increase  of  employment,  the 
closing  of  the  central  library  for  five 
days  during  the  flood  and  period  of 
renovation  and  a decrease  in  the  book 
fund.  During  the  year  5,468  new 
borrowers,  of  whom  2,100  were  chil- 


dren, were  registered.  A total  of 
21,760  readers  used  the  reference 
room,  a decrease  of  1,405  and 
59,296  used  the  children’s  room,  an 
increase  of  1,904.  Osterhout  Library 
has  opened  two  “Stations”  at  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  headquarters 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of- 
fice. Each  has  a collection  of  100 
books,  with  a library  worker  in  at- 
tendance once  a week.  Requests  are 
being  received  for  similar  deposits  in 
other  places. 

Williamsport.  Dr.  O.  R.  How- 
ard Thomson,  librarian.  A valuable 
addition  to  the  newspaper  collection, 
now  numbering  about  400  volumes, 
has  been  made  to  the  James  V. 
Brown  Library,  by  the  sons  of  the 
publisher  of  a number  of  the  early 
papers  in  this  locality. 

York.  Miss  Katharine  Shorey,  li- 
brarian. A comprehensive  picture  col- 
lection is  being  built  up  at  the  Martin 
Memorial  Library.  Over  4,000  pic- 
tures had  been  mounted  and  cata- 
loged in  May  and  additional  ones 
added  at  the  rate  of  200  every  week 
since.  Much  use  has  been  made  of  this 
file  and  it  is  expected  to  become  an 
important  supplement  of  the  book 
collection.  NYA  workers  assisted  in 
making  the  material  available  for 
reference. 


